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to STATE CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFFS 
on HILLYARD-FINISHED FLOOR 


HILLYARD 
PRODUCTS = 


by Architects 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, 
and used on floor, 

e WOOD PRIMER 16 wins! No losses! That's the record the Lasketball squad at Kankakee, IIl., H.S. 
stacked up before going to State finals. Hillyard-treated gym floor was training center 


e@ STAR GYM and and home floor for an important segment of the year’s scheduled games. 
@ SUPER HIL-TONE \ 
dressing 
GIVE YOUR GYM Coach Earl Jones Agrees 


5 with hundreds of other leading 
in } L LY AR D S f _ High School, College and Profes- 
shooting and fast pivoting whic 
Fl N | S H FO R C H A M P10 N S makes championship teams would 
Now in use on 15,000 of the — not have been possible without 
nation’s finest sports floors. a f’ the sure footing provided by a 
When you plan with a Hillyard 7 Hillyard non-skid, no-glare gym 
Maintaineer, you save labor finish. 

time and costs. . get long At Kankakee, Ill., Hillyard prod- 
wear beauty ucts were applied under the direc- 
tion of Ellis Alldred, the Hillyard 
Maintaineer in the territory. He’s 
on one of 120 Hillyard Maintaineers 
1B stationed in key cities over the 
United States. There’s one nearby 

to serve you. 


White Gor Your Gree Copy 


of HILLYARD’S NEW 
GYM MARKING CHART! 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Wiese smiling girls are happy and confident... 
so pleased to be wearing their attractive, 
uniform Moore Gym Suits 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence.. 
these girls know their attractive 
Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new feeling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 
dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 
Suits. Moore Suits come in many 
good-looking, functional designs, a 
rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 
all sensibly priced. See them in our 
new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 
our informative folder, 

“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Write us for your copies. 


If your suits are supplied by 
a local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Figure flattering tunic suit with 
gaily flaring skirt and soft bow tie at ——_— 


the waist. It comes with separate 


matching inner bloomer. 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
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TOWELS 


The Choice of More and More Schools... 
Because QUALITY Pays Off in ECONOMY! 


For the economy that only highest quality can deliver . . 
it’s McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
Thirsty, large (20” x 40” shrunk size) towels made better to 
provide from 350 to 500 launderings. Plus this, the econom- 
ical McArthur School Towel Plan and free towel repair serv- 
ice give you extra dividends. Write today for information. 


GEO. M [ A RIT il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


(4, 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


Fourth Edition 


Boyd—lIntroduction to 
Medical Science 


M.D. 


Professor of Pathology, University of 


By Wittiam Boyp, 


British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C 


Beginners in medicine find this re 
vised edition to be unsurpassed in its 
ability to explain the nature and 
causes of disease and accompanying 
body changes. It is an excellently 
written introduction to medicine, in 
which elementary principles are ex- 
plained clearly for students in the 
fields of health, 
therapy, 


nursing, physio- 


laboratory technology, 
medical photography, and those in 
related fields need tor 


such knowledge. 


who have 


Fourth edition. 
124 Illustrations & 


304 Pages. $4.50 
3 Plates in Color. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Second Edition 


Hawley—Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


By M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastic 
at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 


All who specialize in the field of cor- 


rective exercise; teachers 


and physiotherapists alike, will find 


students, 


this book a complete and practical 
text on the therapeutics of move- 
ment. It provides the essential knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and of kinesiology and physics. 
For the second edition, many exer- 
cises and 18 illustrations have been 
added. “A complete and practical 
text.”—Jl. A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Second Edition. 192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 
107 Illustrations. $3.75 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 6 


1954 


February 11-13 
Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

February 11-13 
Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

February 13-18 
National Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NEA, 
Atlantic City. 

February 20-24 
38th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Milwaukee. 

February 24-26 
Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 

March 31-April 2 
Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

March 31-April 3 
Southwest District Convention, 
Ariz. 

April 2-4 
Spring Conference, Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, McCormicks Creek 
State Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 8-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene, 
Ore. 

April 7-10 
Central 
Nebr. 

April 11-16 
Ist International Congress on Essentials 
of Physical Education for Youth, Con- 
necticut Valley Colleges. 

April 16-18 
Conference of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

April 19-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 

April 27-May 1 
Annual Meeting, International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 

April 4-7 
Second Southern Regional Conference on 
Hospital Recreation at University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Tucson, 


District Convention, Lincoln, 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice 1s Porter 


New type born 


PORTER 


Charlton-Pollard High School in Beaumont, Texas, not only 
selected a new Porter-developed 247-B Gate-type Backstop to 
bridge a folding partition which cut the main court in half, 
but installed four Porter 217-B “Hoistaway” Backstops on the 
two parallel practice courts. Porter 208-B Rectangular Plywood 
Backboards are used on the “‘Hoistaways”. 


Whether the problem is easy or difficult, Porter 
has the best answer when it comes to basketball 
backstops. When Charlton-Pollard High School 
in Beaumont, Texas, faced the question of how to 
bridge a folding partition which bisected the 
gymnasium, they turned to Porter. The answer 
was a new gate-type backstop which undoubtedly 
will win instant favor with architects and builders 
planning to use modern folding partitions. For 
nearly a century, The J. E. Porter Corporation 
has been solving problems in design and manu- 
facture. Countless schools and community centers 
all over America boast of Porter installations. 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


The new Porter-developed 247-B Gate-type 
Backstop “swings like a gate” to permit the 
folding partition to be closed. Easy to operate 
and rigid when in use, this new Porter back 
stop will be seen in more and more gym 
nasiums as modern folding partitions grow 
in popularity. 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 


Whether your problem is 
equipping a new building or 
adding basketball backstops 
or gymnasium apparatus to 
an old building, you’ will 
find helpful the suggestions 
of Porter's experienced engi- 
neering staff. No obligation 


CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE 664 NW. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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Outstanding 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING. 
An Introduction to Education 


By Ropert W. Ricney, Indiana 
University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 422 pages, $4.75 


Planning for Teaching incorpo- 
rates the recommendations of the 
American Association of Colleges 
of Teachers Education after their 
recent survey to determine the 
sort of introductory course most 
needed at the present time: (1) 
planning the career in education; 
(2) the competencies required for 
teaching; and (3) the function of 
education in our democratic  so- 
ciety. Emphasis is placed upon stu- 
dent self-analysis and evaluation, 
and the needs of both elementary 
and secondary prospective teach- 
ers are considered. 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE 
METHODS 


By Rosert H. Knapp, University 
of South Dakota. 305 pages, 
$4.25 


A basic text covering elementary 
and secondary school guidance. 
The author treats techniques of 
studying individual pupils, meth- 
ods for individual and group guid- 
ance (including vocational), health 
programs — physical and mental, 
techniques on grouping and guid- 
ing continuous growth, and guid- 
ance needs of special groups of 
children, 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By H. Lanois, The State Col- 
lege of Washington. 205 pages, 
$3.75 (text edition available). 


Here is a sympathetic treatment of 
the adjustments which inevitably 
must be made when the student 
moves from high school to college 
with its intensified social and scho- 
lastic competition. Written in a 
warm, lively fashion, it is based on 
the experiences of more than a 
thousand students. All persons in- 
terested in these transitional prob- 
lems of teenagers will find this 
stimulating reading. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


@ Sarah E. Goodhue is Elementary Principal 
of Orange School, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, sub- 
urb of Cleveland. Her school was second in 
Ohio to begin school camping. 

@ Patricia J. Hill is consultant in School 
Health Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


@ Dr. James G. Mason is Chairman, Physi- 
cal Education Dept., Baylor Univ., Waco, 
‘Texas. 

@ Jay McWilliams, assistant professor of 
physical education, Alfred University, Al- 
fred, New York, is head basketball coach. 


He is author of numerous articles on basket- 
ball. 


e@ Dr. Mary J. Moriarty is head of health 
and physical education, Major Dept. for 
Women, State Teachers College, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

@ William T, Odeneal, instructor in physical 
education, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, is head volleyball coach. He 
has written many articles on volleyball. 

@ Howard Ploessel, director of swimming at 
Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Park, California, is author of two books and 
humerous articles on swimming. 


@ Henry J. Ponitz, chief, Division of Adult 
Education, State Dept. of Public Instruc 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, provides consulta 
tive services to public schools. He has writ 
ten many articles on adult education. 

@ Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, professor of physi- 
ology and director, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago 15, Hlinois, is a Past-Vice- 
President of AAHPER. 

@ Dr. Clem W. Thompson, assistant profes-- 
sor, Dept. of Physical Education, Boston 
University, Boston 15, Massachusetts, is in 
charge of Science for Education students. 
@ Dr. Nelson S. Walke, AAHPER Conven- 
tion Manager, is Chairman, Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education (Men) at Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 

@ Dr. Richard B. Westkaemper is Director of 
Health Service and assistant professor of 
health, physical education, and recreation, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


FREE 
1951 PROCEEDINGS 
Valued at $1.75 
Send four 3c stamps to 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
for your copy. 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 

in GOLF CLUBS” 
Pro Shops f 


waver a 


Louisville 
~Grand-Slams 


at Your 
Dealers 


Lousvile Golf Catalogs 


GRAND SLAM in full color 
Golf Clubs 


sent on request 


Louisville, 
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MARCH OF DIMES 


JANUARY 2-31 


New Features 

DO YOU like our new cover 
design? Many readers wanted 
an “In This Issue“ on the 
cover for easy reference, so 
this is our answer. Let the 
Editor know your reaction. 


ARE YOU letting the Jour- 
NAL teach with you? Or, if 
you are a student, are you get- 
ting the most out of each is- 
sue? A new feature depart- 
ment begins in this issue of 
the JourNnaL, called “The 
JoURNAL Goes to Class” and 
contains questions based on 
the articles in the current is- 
sue. See p. 49. 


A Glance Ahead 

Folk dance will be featured 
next month’s JOURNAL. 
Also, there are articles on 
awards, swimming, party 
ideas, recreational fishing, the 
Wewel Grid, being a “Good 
Samaritan,” and so on. Our 
coupon section will appear 
again by popular demand. 


Vol. 25, No. I 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 


to take effect. Address 
Cireulation Dept., 
1201 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6. 


Send old address with the new, 
closing if possible your address iabel. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former acddress once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 
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skating 
for health ane 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halis 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


CHICAGG 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Epiror: 

I believe the article “Elementary Inter- 
scholastic Basketball” appearing the 
November 1953 Journat is one of the best 
yet printed on that subject. It 
me that this article 
best arguments for a 
physical 
schools 


scems to 
presents one of the 
broad program of 
education in the elementary 
as against the narrow program of 
interscholastics. 
Is it possible to obtain reprints of this 
article to circulate throughout our state? 
Hariry L. Rosrrison 
Director of HPER 
State Bd. of Public Instr. 
Olympia, Washington 
We are always glad to have JOURNAL ar- 
ticles used in this way. Reprints may be or- 
dered through AAHPER in quantity orders for 
any JOURNAL article. Prices will be sent 
upon specific request. 


Drar Epiror: 
I am most happy to report that “The 
Lure of Field Hockey” (Octowrr 1953 Jour- 
NAL] has stirred interest in many places we 
never knew existed, much less field 
I have had many letters from peo 
ple who were reached by this article in 
out-of-the-way places that would not have 
been known to us. 
Dororny FRANKLIN 
Executive Secretary, USFHA 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
If you don't already have a field hockey 
program, you too may wish to write to the 


USFHA. 


hockey. 


Dear Eprror: 


We have found the NSGWS_ Basketball 
filmstrips very good. In fact, there is a 
constant clamor for the set. Those who 


worked on the production deserve a lot of 
credit. 
Howarp R. RICHARDSON 
Executive Secretary 
Virginia High School League 
U. of Virginia Extension Div. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Every teacher of girls basketball should 
know of the new filmstrip available from 
NSGWS (see p. 50). 


Drar Eprror: 

I have just received the NEA-AMA Joint 
Report on School Health Services. Wt is ex- 
cellent and should continue the fine rela- 
tionships between education and medicine 
in our profession. 

Lioyp M. Jones 
State College, Pa. 

School Health Services is a recent publi- 

cation which AAHPER helped to produce. 


JANUARY 1954, 
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CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 
footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy 
or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 
— perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 
saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 

CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES... 


for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


— WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
\ 19162 Sizes 4 to 10 19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, 
specially reinforced; 


double foxing to edge 


* 
of sole. SPONGE 
Heavy white INSOLE with SOY 
army duck uppers CUSHION HEEL / 
with loose duck and ARCH SUP- 


lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


PORT. Smooth 


seam tongue. Pin- 


point design molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 3to 11 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: 
564 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 13: 
241 Church Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 
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Jim Couch Cleft) sets the ball for his teammates. 


ODAY AS NEVER betore, vol- 

leyball is being played through- 
out the world. It now ranks from 
first to sixth place (with an average 
of between second and third place) 
as a recreational sport, and trom first 
to tenth place (with an average of 
between filth and sixth place) as a 
competitive sport. In the United 
States, over ten million men and 
half a million women play volley- 
ball. 


Increasingly Popular 

Through correspondence, —inter- 
views, and by a conducted study with 
great many of the colleges in the 
United States, it was indicated that 
intramural directors rank volleyball 
as one of their most popular sports 
in participation and enjoyment. Vol- 
leyball is gaining tremendous hold 
in competitive and recreational areas 
in the United States, as evidenced 
by the increase in organized teams. 
“The New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association reports 
a nice increase in sports participa- 
tion among its member schools. Sur- 
prisingly, volleyball is the third most 
popular sport, trailing behind  bas- 
ketball and baseball, with two-thirds 
of the schools having it for an inter 
scholastic sport.” 


1“From Here and There,” Athletic Jour- 
nal XXXIII (December 1952), 4. 


In 1952, a total of 33 teams from 
all over the United States entered 
the National YMCA and Open Vol- 
leyball ‘Tournament held at Ohio 
State University. This event is held 
jointly with the National Intercol- 
legiate Volleyball and Women’s Na- 
tional Open Volleyball ‘Tournament 
and is sponsored by the United 
States Volleyball Association. In 
1917 only 16 teams entered this 
tournament. With the introduction 
of volleyball to the thousands of 
servicemen during the war years, its 
appeal rose tremendously. 


State Tournaments 


Highschool volleyball has pro- 
gressed in many states to the degree 
that state tournaments are being 
conducted and sponsored the 
States Athletic Association. Notable 
among these are New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. Almost all 
of the states sponsor volleyball to 
some degree, either local, county, or 
regional. 

In 1953 a North West Florida 
High-School Volleyball Tournament 
was sanctioned by the Florida High 
School Activities Association and 
sponsored by Florida State Univer- 
sity. [This was the first such tourney 
ever initiated in this state. No accu- 
rate study has been made to deter- 
mine the exact number of states 
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VOLLEYBALL — 
Major Sport 


Volleyball now ranks high as both 
recreational and competitive sport 


by WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 


Florida State Universtiy 


which sponsor volleyball locally, nor 
to what extent the game is played; 
nevertheless, outdoor volleyball 
standards are found on almost every 
school in the country, and indoor 
courts are marked on nearly all of 
the gymnasium floors. 


Collegiate and YMCA Teams 
College volleyball is increasing in 
both participants and interest. Five 
national collegiate volleyball tourna- 
ments have been held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Open each 
year for the past five years. More 
teams are participating each year 
and the degree of competition has 
become keener. Among the leading 
colleges to participate in volleyball 
during the past five years have been 
Springfield College, University of 
Southern California, Florida State 
University, Earlham College, Uni- 
versity of California, University of 
Washington, George Williams Col- 
lege, Whittier College, Ball State, 
Ohio State, lowa State, and Dart- 
mouth. The 1951 National Col- 
legiate Tournament held in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was played be- 
lore approximately 5,000 spectators. 
The 1952 National Collegiate 
‘Tournament held in Columbus, 
Ohio, was played before approxi- 
mately 2,500 spectators. Florida 
State University, Springfield College, 
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and Earlham College are noted tor 
their promotion of volleyball through 
clinics and demonstrations to high 
schools in their areas and for play- 
ing a varsity schedule. 

YMCA volleyball is the nucleus of 
all competitive volleyball played in 
America today. Players on these 
teams are composed of business men 
in the local area, plus a few scholas 
tic players. ‘These teams support, or 
ganize, and conduct school volley 
ball in their area. 


Recent Rule Changes 

Probably the greatest trend in 
modern volleyball is the recent rule 
changes. Rules have been modified 
to make the game faster, more dar- 
ing and spectacular. ‘The referee 
now has more power or jurisdiction 
over the game than in the past. 
Greater restriction has been placed 
on hitting the ball, so that today the 
ball must be cleanly hit or else a 
violation will be called. This has 
brought on a one-handed hit which 
keeps the bail in play much longer 
and results in more spirited play. 
Any and all members of the team 
may block along the net. The ball 
may be served from any place along 
the service line. The era of the set 
up man and the spiker has passed. 

The team is now composed of six 
players, all of whom can set and 
spike the ball, depending on the de- 
fense of the opposing team. As far 
as substitution is concerned, a play- 
cr may re-enter the game only twice 
and then to his original position. 
Many feel that free substitution will 
soon be in effect and will strengthen 
the spirit of play. All other rules 
and regulations are unchanged. The 
Official Volleyball Guide? contains 
all the rules and may be secured from 
Berne Publishers, Berne, Indiana. 


Improved Serves 

Techniques in play have steadily 
improved with increased competi: 
tion. Since only the team who serves 
the ball can score, the serve has be- 
come more deceptive and is hit hard 
er. Very few of the top teams use 
the easily received underhand serve. 


2 Official rules for women’s volleyball are 
published by the National Section for Girls 
and Women’s Sports of AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., in the 


Official Recreational Games Volleyball 


Probably the most widely used 
serve is the overhand “punch” serve. 
In brief, the server, in a_ stride 
stance, faces the net, throws the ball 
straight up over his left shoulder to 
a height of about nine feet and steps 
into the hit. Contact with the ball 
is made just above the head and 
with the heel of the hand. The hit 
ting arm is slightly bent. The hand 
may be open or the fingers may be 
closed exposing only the knuckles ol 
the last digit, or perhaps the server 
may prefer the closed hand expos 
ing the second digit. The placing 
of the valve of the ball toward the 
receiving team makes the ball “dip” 
or “slide” after contact. “This punch 
serve travels fast over the net and 
dies quickly, making it difficult to 
judge in receiving. “Phe amount of 
“english” on the ball depends on 
how the server contacts the ball. 
The player must in all cases hit into 
and follow through the ball. In 
analogy, it resembles catcher 
throwing to second base in baseball. 

Another serve that is harder to 
handle is the hook or smash serve. 
It takes much more practice to per 
fect but is extremely effective. The 
server stands with his side to the net, 
throws the ball directly over his 
head to a height of about nine feet, 
brings his arm up and contacts the 
ball just over the head with the heel 
of the hand directly behind the ball 
and the fingers slightly on the top 
of the ball. When wcted, the ball 
has tremendous spin, which 
makes the ball falt quickly into the 


Upper right: Coach 

Odeneal shows how 

to play the ball after 

it rebounds from the 
net. 


Lower right: A Flor- 
ida State U practice 
session, 


opponent's court. The arm and hand 
travel slightly upward in contacting 
the ball in order to put the top spin 
on the ball. The hand must be open 
and hit with moderate speed. 


Spiking Techniques 

Spiking techniques have improved 
so rapidly that the 1952 rules com 
mittee allowed any and all players 
the privilege of blocking at the net 
Phe most popular technique is the 
straight in, two leg take off spike 
This allows the players to spike the 
ball with either hand and in any di 
rection. Briefly, in this type of tech 
nique, the player is advised to stand 
about ten feet away from the net 
and wait until the ball reaches the 
hands of the passer. As the ball is 
being set for the spike, the player 
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moves toward the spot where the 
ball will come down by the net. He 
is taught to take this position with a 
step and a quick hop landing on 


both feet for the “take-off.” He is 
generally taught never to leave the 
floor until the ball reaches its height 
and begins to descend. 

This is important when we real- 
ive that the majority of boys cannot 
jump and reach over ten feet. “This 
leaves only two feet for college boys 
and two feet, six inches for high 
school boys above the net when they 
must time the jump and hit into a 
falling ball. In college the net height 
is eight feet; for high school it is 
seven feet, six inches. The co-ordina- 
tion of this act is extremely difficult, 
especially when the ball should be 
contacted with the heel of the hand 
and directed downward into the op- 
ponent’s court. As the player moves 
forward in the step-stomp stage he is 
taught to keep in back of the ball, 
crouch for the jamp, and swing both 
ums vigorously upward pre 
pare to hit the ball at the height of 
the jump. 

fhe hit is made with the open 
hand contacting the ball with the 
heel of the hand and in a quick 
whipping motion. ‘This is done pri- 


Jack Wilson (FSU) spikes the ball into 
a block. 
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marily to keep from hitting the net 
since most balls set up for spiking 
are within one or two feet of the 
net. A quick turn of the body in 
hitting eliminates much contact with 
the net. It should be stressed that 
the ball should be hit toward the 
direction the body faces in order to 
get the full benefit of the body. 
There is much to be written con- 
cerning spiking techniques and its 
different variations, but space here 
does not permit a full coverage. 


Playing the Ball 


The volleyball pass is simplified if 
boys can be taught to “play the 
ball” and not “let the ball play 
them.’” One of the cardinal rules of 
volleyball fundamentals is to face 
the direction you pass the ball. An- 
other is to play the ball always above 
the head whenever possible. Excep- 
tions to this rule are many and they 
can be answered by saying pass the 
ball cleanly upward so the ultimate 
spike can result. A ball that cannot 
be played overhead can be handled 
easily by dropping one hand under 
it and “fisting” it up. 

Balls that are hit outside the court 
can be “hooked” back. in. ‘This is 
done by running under the ball with 
your side to the net, hit slightly up- 
ward in a hooking motion as in the 
hook serve. ‘This type of action re- 
sults in more spirited team work and 
revives the ball to be kept in play 
longer. A good analogy to this is in 
relation to a fielder in baseball. A 
fielder never makes a “shoestring” 
catch unless absolutely necessary and 
if possible he always catches the ball 
in front of the face. 


System of Plays 

The Varsity Volleyball Team at 
Florida State University uses a regu- 
lar system of plays in volleyball sim- 


ilar to those called in football. Net 


men are numbered left to right, one, 
two and three. The opponent's court 
is divided into three long areas cor- 
responding to the front position 
from left to right, one, two and 
three. ‘This gives the playing cap- 
tain an opportunity to call every 
play if necessary before it develops. 
If we want our left spiker, whose 


number is one, to hit off the outside 
blocker or down his side line the 
1! play is called. If this same spiker 
wants to hit diagonally across court 
the 12 play is called. If this same 
spiker wants to hit the ball sharply 
to his right diagonally, the 12 play 
is called. Likewise, the middle man 
is number two and he has a choice 
of hitting left for a 21 play, down 
the middle for a 22 play and to the 
right for a 23 play. Ifa tip is wanted 
just over the net, it is designated by 
adding the letter A to the number 
called. If a deep lob is wanted, the 
letter B is added to the play called. 
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System of Volleyball Plays 


. 


In this manner every player knows 
who is to hit the ball and where it 
is supposed to go. This 
strengthens team play, adds color to 
the team, strengthens defensive play 


system 


and builds confidence in offensive 
play. (See Diagram.) 


Good Sport for Schools 


Volleyball has proven itself as 
highly competitive, easily taught, 
economically presented, and has 
passed all physical and mental re- 
quirements for a team sport. Any 
school that needs additional team 
sports to meet the needs of its stu- 
dents will be wise to choose volley- 
ball as one of its activities. * 
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High school stadium at San Antonio, Texas, erected in an abandoned rock quarry. with 


HENEVER PHYSICAL. rec- 

reation and sports have been 
an integral part of the mores 
of men, the public has demanded 
spectator facilities. In the days of 
the early Greeks, contests were held 
at the foot of hills so that people 
could stand or sit on the incline and 
witness the events. 

As games and sports gradually 
achieved acceptance in the American 
way of life, innumerable spectator 
structures, varying from portable 
bleachers to multimillion-dollar  sta- 
diums, appeared across the nation. 
Regardless of the scattered attacks 
on competitive sports and contrary 
opinions, the status of sports and 
games in the United States prob- 
ably will not change in the foresee- 
able future, and the need for spec- 
tator facilities shall continue. 


Educational Needs 


The need and justification for 
school and college spectator accom- 
modations must emanate from edu- 
cational purposes. The final test for 
any facility invariably lies in the 
extent to which it makes possible the 
greatest degree of participation in 
the activities that constitute the edu- 
cational programs of schools and 
colleges. 

The importance of a well-organ- 
ized and -administered planning 
program cannot be over-emphasized, 
for it is the means of controlling the 
outcome. 


Long-Range Planning 


Construction of spectator facilities 
involves three phases of long-range 


the largest portion resting on the rock incline. 


by 
RICHARD WESTKAEMPER 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


planning. The first occurs when a 
future need for the structure be- 
comes evident. Plans are then based 
upon all available data indicative of 
the future need. 

The second phase takes place 
when construction is approved. Plans 
are reorganized according to circum. 
stances at the time but, in addition, 
future program needs are elicited 
and incorporated into the design. 
It may be impossible to provide all 
of the desired features at the time of 
construction. In such cases, long- 
range planning is imperative for 
flexibility in expansion. 

After completion of construction, 
long-range planning is undertaken 
for the third time. The stadium and 
its facilities are re-evaluated and 
plans are made to provide features 
currently needed but not provided; 
and features necessary to meet future 
requirements. 


Who Does the Planning? 

The chief administrator of a 
school or college has the responsi 
bility of initiating the planning pro- 
gram. However, the director of 
physical education and/or athletics 
also has definite responsibilities. He 
should think in terms of expansion, 
determine what facilities are needed, 
and advise the proper authority. 
This person should then ascertain 
program trends, predict curriculum 
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changes, and indicate the facilities 
necessary in the educational program. 

Representatives familiar with the 
needs of most departments should 
take part in the early stages of plan- 
ning. The instructors who will use 
the facilities can set forth the mini- 
mum. essentials to make the desired 
educational experiences possible. In 
addition, knowledge and experience 
of others in the community should 
be sought. 


Factors To Consider 


Although many factors, such as 
size, shape, type of structure, and 
materials depend upon the specific 
situation, others have been. stand- 
ardized in terns of minimum re- 
quirements and apply to all spectator 
structures. Minimum standards gen- 
erally have been accepted for such 
factors as sight lines and focal 
points; dimensions of seats, risers, 
portals, ramps, aisles, stairs, rows, 
balusters, and playing fields; light- 
ing; and orientation. Some minimum 
standards are mandatory and others 
are only guides. The application of 
standards insures a more functional 
spectator structur: 

Stadium Site Selection. Ideally, a 
school or college spectator structure 
should be erected on the campus so 
that it can be used for a variety of 
facility requirements. Furthermore, 
activities conducted on the campus 
lend themselves to close supervision 
and guidance. In some cities with 
several high schools, a single sta- 
dium, owned and operated by the 
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school system, provides more ade- 
quate facilities than would be pos- 
sible if each school had its own spec- 
tator structure. If possible, a public 
high-school stadium should be erect- 
ed on the campus of one of the 
schools. 

Planners should study the topog 
raphy, soil, and water content before 
selecting a site. A firm and gradual 
incline provides a natural and inex- 
pensive foundation for spectator 
structure, but irregular topography 
necessitates extensive grading and 
additional expense. For these rea- 
sons, a level area is a desirable loca- 
tion for free-standing  stucture. 
Soil with a high water content in- 
creases the foundation cost and may 
cause settling and cracking. A favor- 
able stadium site permits proper 
orientation to the sun and is large 
enough to allow expansion. 

Size. The capacity of a stadium will 
be determined by many factors, such 
as: 

The number of persons it is to serve 
at the present and in the foreseeable fu 
ture. 

The particular function it is to serve 
in the total program of the school, col 
lege, and community. 

The present and future plans for ex- 
pansion of the program, the institution, 
and the community, 

Conformity to the official rules of the 
sports which it is to serve.1 
No stadium should be so large 

that its cost causes curtailment of 
any aspect of the physical education 
program or of the curriculum in gen- 
eral, It may be necessary to limit 
the capacity, even at the risk of fail- 
ing to satisfy the demands for admis- 
sion. A spectator structure should 
be large enough to accommodate 
those students and faculty members 
who wish to attend athletic games. 
Next, students’ parents, alumni, and 
the general public should be consid- 
ered in that order. When doubt ex- 
ists concerning the necessary capac- 
ity, it is best to underestimate rather 
than to erect too many seats. Plan- 
ners should consider maintenance 
costs, for it is not economically 
sound to provide seats that are sel- 
dom used but, nevertheless, require 
maintenance expenditures. — Plans 

IHarry A. Scott. Competitive Sports in 
Schools and Colleges. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1951, p. 527. 
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can allow for future expansion, and 
the construction of doubtful seats 
can be delayed until the need is more 
certain. 

Stadium Design. The use for which 
a spectator structure is intended 
governs its design. After planners 
determine the use and desired capac- 
ity of the proposed structure, designs 
that will best serve the purpose are 
adopted. ‘The most common type of 
spectator structure is rectangular. It 
can provide accommodations for 
most sports when attendance is 
small. The crescent-type stadium 
used for football endeavors to place 
the greatest number of seats as close 
as possible to the center of the play- 
ing field. The backs and sides of the 
structure form a curve with its cen- 
ter located at the middle of the field. 
The bowl, horseshoe, double-deck, 
and U-shape designs usually repre. 
sent an effort to provide a_ large 
number of seats and at the same time 
provide a reasonably good view for 
the spectators. 

Some stadiums are designed to 
serve more than one sport. The most 
common type of multiple-sport spec- 
tator structure provides for football 
and track. In most instances, some 
sacrifices must be made to accommo- 
date more than one sport, but. the 
practice is economically sound., To 
achieve maximum benefit from their 
investment, small institutions should 
consider using portable bleachers 
which can be transferred to the site 
of the sport in season. 


Multiple Use Stadiums. The un- 
derneath portions of solid-decked 
free-standing stadium have served a 
wide variety of purposes. Perhaps 
the most common underneath facili- 
ties are public rest rooms, concession 
stands, storage rooms, coaches’ of- 
fices, and locker rooms for athletic 
teams. In larger structures, such fa- 
cilities usually are necessary to per 
mit the intended use. 

Some institutions have used this 
space to provide laundries, mainte- 
nance shops, instructional shops, re- 
search laboratories, band rooms, 
facilities for community recreation, 
small auditoriums, lounges or rec- 
reational rooms, dormitories, dining 
halls, quarters for the caretaker, 
boiler rooms, class rooms, bus stor- 


age and maintenance garages, and 
physical education facilities. For 
economy of supervision and opera- 
tion, the underneath facilities should 
augment inadequate facilities and 
should avoid duplicating those in 
existence. 

Three important questions must 
be answered in determining the 
feasibility of underneath construc. 
tion: (1) Is it possible to construct 
the facilities in keeping with the pre- 
viously deteimined requisites? (2) 
Wiil these facilities permit the in- 
tended use? (3) Is such construction 
economically practical? 


A Functional Structure 


There are many other factors to 
be considered. The specific situation 
will in part govern the items to be 
considered. It is important, regard- 
less of the size of the proposed struc- 
ture, that planning be thorough and 
well organized so that the greatest 
benefit is realized from expenditures 
and so that a functional spectator 
structure is the result. 
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Gymnasium 
~™)\Apparatus , | 


Whether you need only a single 

item of gym apparatus... or all the 

physical-fitness equipment required to 

completely furnish the largest modern gym 

you can get it from Medart. For here 

is the Only Complete Single Source 

In The World! 

Here is equipment reflecting an 

international reputation for skillful design and 

the finest of materials and craftsmanship. Here 

is quality equipment that has won coveted 

acceptance and approval from thousands of leading 

schools and colleges, the Olympics and the ge 
greatest of championship meets. Here is equipment 
that has never been surpassed in value, in 
serviceability, or in precise conformance to 
Official standards. 


If it is your responsibility to recommend or buy 
gymnasium equipment... or, if you are concerned 
in the modernization, planning, building or ‘ 
furnishing of a gymnasium... it will be to your 
advantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 years. 
of experience is ot your service without obligation. 


Write For Literature 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MEDART LINE 


@ Climbing Poles & Ladders @ Stoll Sers 

@ Boxing Rings & Bag Supports @ Resistance Machines 

@ Vault, Jump, Game Stondards Rowing Mochines 

@ Physical Therapy Equipment @ Pulley Weights 

Anthropometric Equipment @ Mots & Mat Trucks 
@ Football Scoreboords @ Basketboll Bockstops 

lasketboll Scoreboerds lockers 

@ Telescopic Gym Seats @ Wire Baskets & Racks 

«+ «plus many other items not illustrated or listed here. 


3544 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 
Scoreboards Equipment 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, (xc. 
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Recreation Leadership for 
Physical Education Majors 


by JAMES G. MASON 


Class manbors visiting Recreation Center for Old Folks in 
Waco, Texas, watch a quilting party. 


ROVIDING THE physical edu- 

cation major with all of the com- 
petencies he needs in flour years of 
undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion is a difheult task at best—and 
the modern physical education teach- 
er must also be prepared in health 
education, safety education, and rec- 
reation. ‘The National Conference 
on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation 
(The Jackson's Mill Conference) in 
May 1948 noted that the prospective 
physical education teacher needs 
both general and specific knowledges 
in the field of recreation.! 

Using the Jackson’s Mill report as 
guide, the writer has developed a 
course in Recreation Leadership at 
Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas, to 
meet the needs of physical education 
majors. Since their curriculum is a 
full one, it is necessary to incorpo- 
rate into one course as much infor- 
mation and material as possible. 
‘This course, which carries five quar- 
ter-hours credit, gives physical educa- 
tion majors a Comprehensive orienta- 
tion to recreation and a foundation 
upon which to pursue further stud- 
ies. Meeting five days a week for 12 
weeks, it is offered to both men and 
women students. 


Outline of Course 

The course in Recreation Leader- 
ship is divided into three parts, each 
part lasting between three and four 
weeks: Part 7: Introduction, back- 


See report of the National Conference 
on Undergraduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Physical Education, Health Edu- 
cation and Recreation, the Athletic Insti- 
tute, 1948. 


ground, principles, philosophy of rec 
reation; Part 11: Practical leadership 
by students; Part 1/1: Guest speakers 
and class trips to community recrea- 
tion agencies, 

Part I: The objectives of the first 
part is to introduce the physical edu- 
cation student to the area of recrea 
tion. This is done through a series 
of lectures and class discussion on 
these topics. What is Recreation; 
Scope of Recreation, including social 
and economic aspects; Theories of 
Play; History of Municipal Recrea- 
tion; Types of Municipal Organiza 
tion of Recreation in American 
Cities; Administration of Recrea- 
tion; Public Schools and Recreation; 
Essentials for Developing Communi- 
ty Recreation; Principles of Leader- 
ship; Recreation Leadership; Train- 
ing Recreation Leaders; The Discus- 
sion Leader; Some Leadership Do's; 
Program Planning; Principles and 
Methods of Recreation. 

An examination is given at the 
completion of the presentation of 
this material to the class. The text- 
book for the course is George D. But- 
ler’s Introduction to Community 
Recreation, second edition, 1948. 
However, material and information 
for Part Lis taken from many sources. 
Part If: The second part is devoted 
to practical leadership activity. The 
first day of the course the students 
are given a bibliography of all recre- 
ation books in the library. During 
the second week, the students are 
given the assignment of obtaining 
(in writing to hand in to the instruc- 
tor) two activities in each of the fol- 
lowing categories of social recrea- 
tion: ice-breaker, musical mixer, ac- 
live game, quiet game, and stunt. 


Baylor University 


(These are mimeographed and _ re- 
turned to the students.) 

Three weeks are then devoted to 
actual leadership by class members. 
Each student is given several oppor- 
tunities to present and lead these so- 
cial activities. He is critically ob- 
served by the students and instruc- 
tor. At the completion of the activ- 
ity, helpful suggestions and criticisms 
are made of his leadership. 

Included in this section are sev- 
eral days devoted to arts and crafts. 
Such things as lanyards and bracelets 
are made, and some leather work is 
included. When a class member is 
discovered to have a special ability 
that is adaptable for teaching to the 
whole class, the student is asked to 
share this knowledge. For example, 
one student was an expert rope spin- 
ner. She supplied ropes for all class 
members and provided instruction 
in rope-spinning for the class. A 
male student made tooled leather 
belts which he sold to help finance 
his college education. This student 
brought his equipment to class and 
demonstrated belt-making. 

Another assignment which comes 
under the category of learning by 
doing is a committee assignment of 
planning a party. The class is divid- 
ed into four groups or committees by 
the instructor who attempts to 
spread the more experienced mem- 
bers of the class through the four 
committees as well as to divide the 
men and women students as equally 
as possible. Following is a copy of 
the committee assignment. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


Plan a party for the class based upon 
a central theme, such as Valentine Day, 
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St. Patrick's Day, Fourth of July or to fit 
a specific situation, such as the last night 
of the summer playground season. The 
committee should first of all elect a chair- 
man to co-ordinate the plans and a secre 
tary to record committee activities. Make 
extensive use of the books and references 
in the library. Plan the party to last 
approximately 45 minutes. At the com- 
pletion of the party, sit as a group and 
explain the procedure used in planning 
the party, sources of materials and listen 
to suggestions and criticisms from the class 
about your party. Write up the party 
procedures, sources, etc., to hand in to the 
instructor the day of your party. 
Following is a suggested party outline: 
1. Pre-party activity; 2. Ice-breaker; 3. 


Musical mixer; 4. Active game; 5. Quiet 


game; 6. Stunt; 7. Semi-active game; 8. Re 


freshments; 9. Quiet game. 

This assignment has proved most 
enjoyable as well as most instructive 
for the class members. Parties have 
been planned around such themes 
as: the Olympic Games, Derby Day, 
Fourth of July, the Coronation, and 
the last day of school. The commit 
tee plans the party to the last detail 
and one of the challenges is to fit the 


party into the limitations of time, 
space, facilities, and equipment. One 
conunittee meeting is held during 
class time, but the rest of the party 
planning is done on the students 
own time. The parties are scheduled 
for the last four Fridays of the 
quarter. 

Another bit of practical experience 
for the class is the planning and con 
ducting of a picnic. A steering com 
mittee is appointed, for the over-all 
planning of the picnic. It in turn 
appoints members of the class to the 
various committees necessary for the 
successful conduct of the picnic. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


Instructions at Olympic Games Party given by student committee. 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Part Hl: The third part of the 
course is devoted to class trips to a 
wide variety of recreation activities. 
It is to be noted that without ex 
ception the directors of the numer 
ous recreation agencies have wel 
comed the opportunity to have a 
group of interested college students 
visit their organization or to come to 
the University and discuss their pro 
gram with the class. The following 
list gives typical agencies visited: 


1. Othee of the Executive Director of 
the Heart of Texas Boy Scouts; 2. Office 
of the Director of the Waco Parks and 
Recreation Department. This visit in 
cludes stops at several of the city recrea 
tion playgrounds; 3. Waco YMCA; 4. Waco 
YMCA camp; 5. Waco YWCA; 6, Waco 
Boys Club; 7. Local church that conducts 
a recreation program; 8. Waco Old Folks 
Recreation Center; 9. Baylor University 
Drama Department for discussion of 
drama in recreation; 10. Local Veterans 
Administration Mental Hospital; Ll. Waco 
High School; 12. Owen Hlinois Glass Plant 
Recreation Center. 


These visits give the student an in- 
sight into social agency recreation, 
municipal recreation, church recre- 
ation, camping, adult recreation, rec- 
reation for the old folks, hospital rec- 
reation, school recreation, and indus- 
trial recreation. An attempt is made 
in each case to obtain basic informa- 
tion regarding facilities, program, 
personnel, and budget. Students are 
enthusiastic about these trips. 


Other Requirements 

Additional course requirements in- 
clude two term papers, each 1,000 
words in length. One is titled, “The 
Importance of Recreation Leade 
ship” and the second is a paper on 
one of the agencies visited. ‘The final 
examination for the student is to 
write for one hour a creative paper 
on what the student has learned 
about Recreation Leadership, Recre 
ation in General, the History and 
Philosophy of Recreation, as well as 
to give thoughts and impressions 
gained from the trips taken to recrea 
tion agencies, 

This course has proved to be both 
educational and enjoyable to class 
members. Students feel it is one of 


their most practical Courses, 


Value of the Course 

In conclusion, it must be stated 
that this course is by no means an an 
swer to an understanding of all the 
aspects of recreation, nor will it make 
the physical education mayor a well 
rounded recreation person, However, 
it is a course which provides the 
physical education student with an 
overview ol the recreation field in a 


amount of time. 


Group singing led by class member at Olympic Games Party. 
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unit, assuring players the utmost in performance while guaranteeing 

buyers the utmost in wear. Everything Voit has learned 
manufacturing millions of balls during the past 30 years has been 
built into the new ‘54 Voit Line, putting it in a class of its own. 


The new Voit Rubber-covered Balls give better 
performance and longer wear than ever before—can 
save 1/3 to 1/2 of the ball buyer’s budget! 
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Basketba! 


TEATISTICS CAN be of value if 
om they serve some usetul purpose. 
However, many times a coach will 
keep a shot chart but never use it 
lor any real purpose or analyze just 
what it shows. Rather than getting 
bogged down by the keeping of all 
kinds of charts, let us keep only 
those statistics that we intend to use 
or those that serve a real purpose by 
giving us some vitally needed infor- 
mation. 


Last year in my Basketball Theory 
class) various committees 


were as- 


The ability of the offensive team to get 
more than one shot at the basket is a 
factor to consider in checking a team’s 
effectiveness. 


FOR HEAL LE, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


BASKETBALL 
POST-MORTEMS 


by JAY McWILLIAMS 


Coat n 


AND RECREATION 


Alfred Iniversity 


signed specific jobs in the post-game 
analysis of just what factors were 
involved in winning or losing a par 


ucular game. 


Post-Game Analysis 
1. Tangible items — those things 
that can be seen or measured, 
although in some cases subyec 
tive judgment 
volved. 


might be in 


Intangible items—those things 
that are not self-evident, and in 
many cases are etxremely hard 
to measure, 

After carefully considering a pro 
posed list of items to use in our eval 


Tangible 


1. Shot chart 
2. Free throws 


(field goal percents) 

(per cent made) 

3. Rebounds (includes both the offen 
sive and detensive) 

1. Bad passes 

Jump balls 

6. Personal fouls committed! 

7. Height advantage 

8. Offense—may be observed, but sub 
jective judgment is involved. 

9. Defense 
jective judgment is involved 

10. Qthciating—-may be 
bias of 


may be observed, but sub 


observed, but 
personal judgment is in 


volved 


uation, it was decided to include ten 
items under the Tangible heading 
and five factors under the Intangible 
heading (see Table 1). In every case 
where individual judgment was in 
volved, an attempt to be as fair and 
objective as was humanly possible 
was made by the individual in 
volved in making the rating. 


TABLE | 


‘Usually it is advantageous to have the least 


The number of layups made or missed 
is worth knowing. Practice emphasis to- 


ward better shooting percentages’ can 


then be determined. 


1. Team morale 
Mental fitness 
Competitive spirit 


factor) 


(drive & aggres 
SIVCTICSS) 

1. Organization (teamwork) 

>», How well the team appears to be 
coached 


number of personal fouls committed 


Perhaps an excellent method of il 
lustrating just how this post-game 
evaluation actually works would be 
to give the recapitulation of an ac 
tual game that was played during 
the 1951-52 season. By listing in par 
allel columns Alfred University and 
“X” University, we can see this meth 
od in operation. 
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“X” University 


TABLE 2 
Item Alfred University 
Tangible 


1. Shot chart 
2. Free throw 


74 attempts 
30 attempts 


3. Rebounds 47 
4. Bad passes 11 
5. Jump balls 7 
Personal Fouls 
7. Height advantage _ 
8. Offense + 
9. Defense 4 
10. Officiating + 
Intangible 

|. ‘Team morale 4 
2. Mental fitness + 
3. Competitive actions ++ 
4. Organization + 
5. Coaching 


18 made 
15 made —50% 


24% 72 attempts—16 made—22% 
27 attempts—16 made—59% 


38 


| + 
| + 


‘Usually the team with the least personal fouls benefits by this condition, However, there are 


cases where a team seems to benefit by fouling. 


in this particular game, two of “X" 


University’s 


key men had four personal fouls very early in the game and this probably hurt the effectiveness 
of their play because of their having to be more cautious to prevent getting the fifth personal foul. 


TABLE 3 


Item | 
1. Shot chart (shooting percent) | 
2. Free throws (percent made) } 
5. Rebounds (most, both boards) 
4. Bad passes (least) 
5. Jump balls (who controlled tap) 
6. Personal fouls (least) 
7. Height advantage 
Offense (effective) 
9. Defense 
10. Officiating 


1. Team morale 

2. Mental fitness 

Competitive actions 
Organization 

» Coaching 


Pable Sis a recapitulation of part 
ol the 
gives us a graphic picture of how 


data shown in ‘Table 2 and 


these two teams Compare, 

In studying ‘Lable 3, we find that 
the final tabulation of points shows 
Alfred University has 12 while “X” 
University has 8. ‘The week follow- 
ing this game special emphasis should 
be placed on jump ball situations 
and more work and emphasis placed 
on tree throws. Shooting percentage 
on field attempts was low, so should 
receive some attention, 

If a careful post-game analysis ts 
made after each game, our statistics 


Is 


Alfred University 


University 


xX 

4 
xX 
x 

xX 
X 

xX 
X x 
xX 
xX xX 
X xX 
x 
xX X 
xX xX 


x 


can be meanietul and the coach can 
plan his practice sessions more scien 
ufically and emphasis may be placed 
where the need is the greatest. 


Post-Season Evaluation 


At the end of the season, we take 
our shot charts for each game and 
find out how many shots at the bas- 
ket our offense produced, and we 
also find out how many shots our op- 
ponents got in order to check how 
well our delense was functioning. In 
comparing the 1950-51) season and 
the 1951-52 season, the following re 
sults are seen: 
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Average shots Average shots 


per game, per game, 


Alfred Univ. all opponents 
1950-51 Season 69 67 
1951-52 Season 56 61 


The above figures show that our 
offensive pattern in 1951-52 was not 
as effective in getting good percent- 
age shots as the offense that was used 
in 1950-51. The personnel varies 
from year to year and is also a factor, 
but the figures are of some value to 
the coach in checking his offense in 
comparison to years past. 


Setting Goals 

Statistics may be of value in set- 
ting achievement goals. For the last 
five years, we have been saying, 
“make 33.3 per cent of your field 
goal attempts and you are shooting 
about a normal percentage.” How- 
ever, by analyzing field goal percent- 
ages we find that at least 40 small 
colleges in the country shot trom 
36.3 to 46.8 percent of their field 
goals attempted. In the 1951-52 sea- 
son, our team had 1,081 shots at the 
basket and made 103, or 37.3 per 
cent, 

With this evidence at hand, we can 
now set our sights a little higher 
and work toward making at least 
45 percent of our attempts. Similar- 
ly, we find that in the case of free 
throws; in the past we have felt that 
if we could make 66.3 per cent of our 
free throws We were shooting about 
the average. Analyzing the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association statis- 
tics for small colleges, we found the 
1951-52 range running from 62.3 to 
75.5 per cent. The figures for our 
team were 285 shots made out of 454 
attempts, for an average of 62.8 per 
cent. Here again we can raise our 
sights and aim for 75 per cent on our 
free throws instead of the old figure 
of 66.3 per cent. It might be worth 
noting that the professional teams 
are making as high as 80-90 per cent 
of their free throws attempted. 


Practical Statistics 

There are other ways that we can 
use our statistics but the main thing 
is to use them and not just take them 
for the sake of keeping statistics. Let 
us keep only those statistics that we 
can put to practical use. * 


1From the NCAA Statistical Bureau. 
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TEACH THE REAL 


by CLEM W. THOMPSON 


Boston University 


N AN APPARENTLY harmless 
habit such as smoking, it is very 
difficult for a person to observe 
health implications. A person usu- 
ally smokes without any signs of dis 
comfort. It is a difficult task to make 
a person realize that over a period 
of years smoking will probably in 
fluence his health and well-being. 
The habit of smoking is begun 
generally during the teen-age years 
and in a large number of cases tends 
to persist throughout life. It is a 
challenging problem to coaches, 
health educators, physical educators, 
and other teachers to help their stu 
dents to obtain accurate information 
and to develop the proper attitudes 
toward smoking. 


Educational Approach 

There is, the author feels, an edu- 
cational solution to the problem that 
warrants a trial. ‘This solution is of- 
fered by one who has had experience 
as a high-school coach and who tried, 
not too successfully, to control smok 
ing by a “No Smoking” regulation 
and who gave little real instruction 
in his health classes on the effects of 
smoking. 


Effects of Smoking 

The facts presented in this article 
are tobacco and smoking facts about 
which there is litthe or no contro 
versy. Smoking causes certain defi 
nite, measurable effects on the ci 
culatory system. The smoking of one 
cigarette causes distinct changes in 
an individual’s heart rate, blood 
pressure, temperature of the skin at 
the extremities, metabolism (chemi 
cal changes in the body), and stom 
ach activity. 


‘These combined reactions prob 
ably affect the athletic performance 
of an individual. These factors can 
be pointed out to young athletes and 
students, so that they will under 
stand smoking in its relation. to 
physical performance. A person who 
understands the true reasons for cet 
tain rules and regulations will be 
more inclined to abide these 
rules. 

The effect of smoking on the rest 
ing heart can be measured easily. To 
demonstrate this one needs only to 
have a person smoke a cigarette. A 
record of the pulse at rest as com 
pared with the pulse during smoking 


and pulse alter smoking will clearly: 


indicate the increased heart rate 


caused. by smoking. 


Individuals vary in their response 
to smoking. Some individuals ex 
hibit tremendous reactions, while 
others exhibit more — moderate 
changes. ‘The pulse rate increase 
varies from 2 to 52 times a minute 
and this increase usually continues 
from 30 to 45 minutes after smoking 
one cigarette (3, 4, 5, 6). In the 
study by Roth, McDonald, and 
Sheard, an average increase in heart 
rate of 36 beats per minute was 
found (5). 

The fast heart is not as efficient as 
the slower heart. It does not have 
sufficient time to fill between beats 
A heart can pump only the blood 
that has been returned to it by the 
venous system and the longer time 
given the venous system to return 
blood the more blood available to 
pump to the body tissues. This ex 
plains the breathlessness found in 
smokers. 
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Increased Heart Load, The addi 
tional work placed on the heart as a 
result of smoking can be illustrated 
by simple tabulation, Let us 
assume an increase in the heart rate 
of 10 times each minute and the et 
fects to persist for 30 minutes after 
Both of these 
estimates are very conservative. Fun 
ther, let us assume that the individ 
ual smokes a package of cigarettes 
ina 16-hour waking day. His heart 
will contract 6,000 additional times 
12,000 times more each 


smoking one cigarette 


Ce h day, 
week, and 218,400 times more each 
In 20 years it will contract 4 
million times more than a compara 
This is an 
increase in heart load of approxi 


vear. 
ble heart of non-smoker. 


mately 7 per cent. 


Does this factor tend to cause 
heart diseases? It could be a con 
tributing cause and some evidence 
Heart dis 


eases cause more cdeaths than the 


points in that direction 


other five leading causes of death 
Remember, too, that habitual smok 
ers develop no immunity to these 
physiological effects of smoking. In 
fact, the more deeply a smoker in 
hales the greater the phystologic re 
sponse ol the body to smoking. 

Rise in Blood Pressure. Smoking 
causes a distinct rise in the blood 
pressure of the average smoker, The 
increase im the systolic blood pres 
sure, the contraction beat of the 
heart, is from 2mm Hy. to 30mm 
Hy. and the diastolic blood pressure, 
the resting or relaxation blood pres 
ure phase, mecreases from Omm He. 
to 20mm Hg. Effects on the blood 
pressure also tend to endure from 30 
to 45 minutes after smoking (4, 5). 
Our circulatory system is a pressure 
system and the higher the pressure 
the more work the heart must per 
form. The heart, therefore, must 
work harder since it has to pump the 
blood vreater resistance. 


against 
the heart has an increased 


ol beats per 


I hus, 
load in the number 
minute in addition to the more pow 
erful Contraction necessary to pump 
the blood against the higher pres 
sure. The total overload of the heart 
could easily reach 10 per cent. 

Circulatory Weakness. When one 
smokes the temperature of the skin 
in the extremities, hands and feet, is 
decreased from | degree to 5 degrees 
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Centigrade or more and this decrease 
persists for 30 minutes or more (5, 
8). ‘This temperature reduction is 
probably caused by a constriction 
of the minute blood vessels on the 
periphery of the circulatory system. 
This factor might cause part of the 
increase in blood pressure. It does 
indicate circulatory 

which comes with smoking. 


weakness 


Increase in Metabolism. Metabo 
lism is speeded up as a result of 
smoking even one cigarette, an in- 
crease of 5 to 10 per cent is a con- 
servative estimate (2, 3, 4, 5). In 
some individual cases, the increase is 
50 per cent or more. ‘This increase 
in metabolism might be desirable in 
an older overweight person, but it 
would hardly be desirable in a young 
growing person who needs all the 
energy he has to perform his daily 
tasks and to have sufficient reserve 
lor proper growth and development. 


Stomach Reactions 


Smoking causes a reaction of the 
stomach. The gastric secretion is in 
creased (1). The hunger contrac 
tions tend to stop after a few puffs 
of smoke and do not recur for as 
long as 50 minutes (7). an a young 
growing person, this factor could 
easily mask the effects of malnutri- 
tion which could lead serious 
complications, 

All of the factors mentioned—in 
creased heart rate, increased. blood 
pressure, decrease in peripheral skin 
temperature, increased metabolism, 
and increased stomach activity with 
reduced hunger contractions—are 
measurable physiologic reactions to 
smoking. These indisputable tacts 
are a basis for sound arguments 
against smoking, which should be 
much more effective in’ explaining 
to a younp person that he should 
not smoke than mere posting of a 
“No Smoking” regulation, 


Implications 


The physiological factors of train 
ing and conditioning are extremely 
important in all strenuous athletic 
activities. Athletic performance is 
dependent upon so many factors that 
it is impossible to state, for example, 
that a person will lose 10 per cent 
of his efhciency if he smokes a pack- 
age of cigarettes each day. Individ- 
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uals vary in their reaction to smok- 
ing. In sports which require a high 
degree of conditioning, it would be 
impossible for a person to reach his 
highest level of condition if he 
smoked regularly. Smoking, however, 
would probably have no effect on an 
individual's ability to perform ade- 
quately in ping-pong or golf. 

Smoking is not only a physiologi- 
cal problem. It has health, econom- 
ic, sociological, and psychological 
implications. “To many coaches it 
signifies a state of mind which will 
influence an athlete's performance 
as much as most physiological fac- 
tors. It should be attacked from all 
angles. ‘The young growing boys 
and girls are building their body 
homes in which they will live for 
many, many years. Most of them 
would not subject their bodies to 
anything they think might cause 
damage at some future date. 

A statement from study pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association summarizes 
the issue in this manner: “It would 
seem that those persons who show 
marked changes in heart rate, the 
blood pressure or other peripheral 
capillary bed in response to smoking 
should) be advised not to smoke. 
‘Those who show an aversion of the 
T-wave should be advised not to 
smoke. ‘These tests are objective tests 
for the determination of the dele- 
terious action of smoking on the 
cardiovascular system of the pa- 
tient.”” (7) 

The use of tobacco in any form 
will not help to build better bodies 
nor will it help to develop better 
athletes. This we know. Smoking is 
an expensive, rather dirty, slavish 
habit which is directly or indirectly 
a factor in heart disease and some 
types of cancer. ‘These diseases are 
the two leading killers in America, 
Controversial Points 

There are many other probable 
effects of tobacco on the body. These 
effects are controversial in nature. 
Nose and throat irritation, breath- 
ing rate, tobacco tars and chemicals, 
longevity of smokers, cancer of the 
lip, cancer of the lung, ulcers, hor- 
mone secretion, and smoking effects 
upon pregnant mothers are causing 
considerable controversy. 


Nicotine, a poison, ts found in all 
tobaccos in varying amounts and it 
is the silent, insidious enemy of all 
who use tobacco. Its action on the 
body begins almost with the first 
puff of cigarette smoke and lingers 
for long minutes after the cigarette 
is finished. Allied with such power- 
ful aids as habit, social acceptance. 
lashion, psychological factors, and 
glamorous advertising, it is difficult 
to resist. 


Smoking Education 

Give the boys and girls of today 
the real facts about smoking and sec 
what their reaction will be. Even 
with the bad example of 50 million 
or more Americans before them, | 
feel confident that many of the 
youth of this nation will not be mis- 
led when they know the truth. 
Knowledge and truth are powerful 
weapons. ‘They can be used success 
fully in smoking education. 
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Unmet Needs 


in Teacher Education for Health 


NMET NEEDS IN teacher edu 
U. ation for health exist in spite 
of, and partly as the result of, the 
tremendous progress made in health 
education during the last decade. 
Many individuals and agencies have 
contributed to this progress, but all 
recognize that the job is not com 
pleted and that many challenges re- 
main. 

Increased interest in school health 
programs has been paralleled by a 
realization that all teachers and ad- 
ministrators need better preparation 
in health education. 
istrators have an obligation to ini 


School admin- 


tiate a broad school health program 
and to co-operate with the various 
agencies and institutions in the com 
munity that seek to create a health- 
ful environment for youth. 


Administrators Need Better 
Preparation 

In its 20th yearbook! the Ameri 
can Association of School Adminis 
trators states: 

“Every institution for teacher education 
should provide preservice preparation for 
administrators in such areas as principles 
of health education school health 
problems and administration. Likewise, no 
school administrator should be certified to 
practice unless his training reveals an ade 
quate health background.” 


Development of local programs 
depends to a great extent on the 
administrator’s understanding of and 
attitude toward the school health 
program. 

No statistics are readily available 
to show how many teacher educa- 
tion institutions provide training in 


1Health in Schools, 20th yearbook, re- 
vised. American Association of School Ad 


ministrators. National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1951, p. 22. 
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May 18-22, 1953. Los Angeles, California 


health education for school admin 
istrators. However, from reports ol 
national committees and evidence 
existing in the field, little is actually 
being done to adequately prepare 
school administrators in health edu- 
cation. I believe this is the need 
least met today by existing educa- 
tional programs. 


Teacher Preparation Inadequate 

To provide all prospective teach- 
ers with adequate preparation tor 
their functions healthful school 
living, health service, and health in 
struction is an objective of teache 
education that has been repeated 
over and over again. The AASA? 
States: 

“Elementary school teachers should be 
well-grounded in the principles bearing on 
health, and alert and skillful in’ applying 
them. They should understand not only 
that health is a central concern of the 
school, but that its implications are pres 
ent in every activity of the school program 
It is likewise important for the teacher in 
training to be prepared to engage in health 
counseling, to detect deviations from the 
normal, to use appropriate screening pro- 
cedures and to employ proper referral pro 
cedures.” 


In the elementary school, the class- 
room teacher is recognized as the key 
person in the health program, yet 
there is little evidence to show that 
preservice education prepares him 
adequately for this responsibility. 

At the secondary level, it is recog: 
nized that teachers in some subject 
areas have more responsibility in the 
health program than others; how- 
ever, it is felt that all secondary 
teachers should have an understand. 
ing of the total school health pro- 
gram, take responsibility for the as 
pects of health that are inherent in 


2Thid, p. 26. 


ATION 


their particular subject: areas, and 
work toward a co-ordinated health 
program. Whether or not special 
health teachers or co-ordinators are 
employed at the high school, all pro 
spective secondary teachers should 
have preservice preparation im health 
education. 

This need is tar from being met at 
the present time, A study of “Health 
Education as a Requirement for 
Certification of Secondary School 
Peachers’’ in 195] showed that only 
16 states listed health education as 
part of either general education o1 
professional education requirements 
for secondary teachers in academic 
ficlds. ‘There is also need for recog 
nition by certifying agencies of 
school health education as abasic 
area of the professional core in cet 
tification requirements, 


Preparation of Health Educators 
Leaders in the field of education 
believe that secondary schools should 
employ teachers with special prepa 
ration in health education to serve 
as health teachers and health co 
ordinators. In fact, the Joint Com 
mittee on Health Problems in Edu 
cation of the National Education 
Association and the American Medi 
cal Association has continued its 
plea since 1924 that all secondary 
school teachers receive training in 
health education and that a school 
health educator be a member of the 
instructional staff of the secondary 
school! In 
cerufying 
health education. 


1951, cight states were 


teachers in secondary 


(Continued on page 59) 


4 Jessie H. Haag, “Health Education as a 
Requirement for Certification of Secondary 
School Teachers,” Research Quarterly, 23:2, 
May 1952, p. 169 
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? WE MAKING the most of 


swimming facilities? 


I have traveled across this great 
nation of ours many times. I have 
visited hundreds of school pools. 
Many were conducting excellent day 
programs and a few gave the adult 
swimming program the place it so 
rightfully deserves. In very few 
schools, however, did I find a sum 
mer programs of any kind. 

It is my sincere belief that we are 
not taking full advantage of our 
swimming facilities, unless we are 
presenting a complete program of 
swimming for both children and 
adults throughout the entire year. 


A Community Swims at the School 


In Huntington Park, California, 
school administrators saw that there 
was a great need for proper training 
in swimming. ‘They wanted every 
boy and girl, man and woman in 
this Community to learn to swim and 
enjoy this great recreational activ- 
ity. Building the finest swimming 
pool available, they then set out to 
give to the people the finest educa- 
tional and recreational swimming 
program possible. 


The pool of the Huntington Park 
High School is in use all year round 
During the past summer (1953) a 
total of 56,160 people took advan- 
tage of the Huntington Park com- 
munity swimming program, conduct- 
ed by the Youth Services Branch of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. This 
figure does not include the adult 
evening school program that also 
takes place each summer. 


Summer Program Famous 

This is not a new program. It was 
inaugurated back in 1928 when the 
pool was first built. As in the case of 
the regular school program conduct- 
ed during the school year, this pro- 
gram too became nationally famous. 
It is today considered to be the finest 
program of its kind. 


What makes this program so popu- 
lar, how is it possible to meet the 
needs of so many thousands of peo- 
ple? 

Let us look in on the program and 
see possibly some worthwhile ideas 
for similar programs. 

The program is centered around 
the idea “For HEALTH, SAFETY, 


by HOWARD PLOESSEL 
Huntington Park (Calif.) High School 


and FUN—Swim at Huntington 
Park High School Plunge.” 

The pool itself is 75 feet long and’ 
60 feet wide. It is an indoor pool 
ranging from 4 to 10 feet in depth. 
The pool water is constantly being 
filtered and chlorinated. It is heated 
to just the right temperature to as- 
sure comfortable swimming. 

The following schedule is in effect 
during the summer months: 

Monday to Priday Inclusive 

8:00 to) 9:15 AM. 

Mixed Lessons (Boys and Girls) 

9:30 to 10:45 AM. 

Boys Lessons 
10:50 to 12:05 P.M. 
Girls Lessons 

12:55 to 2:10 pM. 

Mixed Lessons (Boys and Girls) 

2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 

Recreational Swimming 
Friday Nights 

6:30 to 9:30 P.M. 

FAMILY NIGH TS—AIl children un- 
der 18 years of age must be aca@m- 
panied by parents. 


Saturdays 

9:00 to 11:00 a.m. 

Mixed Lessons and Test Passing 

12:00 to 1:30 p.m. 

Recreational Swimming 

2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Recreational Swimming 

The Board of Education charges a 
fee of 15 cents for children and 30 
cents for adults. Swimmers furnish 
their own suits and towels. Women 
and girls must wear caps. Adequate 
locker facilities are included in ad- 
mission fees. Valuables are checked 
free of charge. 

Monday through Thursday eve- 
nings the Huntington Park Adult 
Evening School presents a swimming 
program from 6 to 10 p.m. Classes 
for both men and women are offered 


in beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced swimming and diving, as well 
as lifesaving and water safety. There 
is no charge for this program. 

What makes this Community 
Swiming Program any different than 
others that may be found through- 
out the country? I believe the an- 
swer may be found in the type of 
program that is being presented and 
the manner in which it is being pre- 
sented. 


“Learn-To-Swim” Campaign 

You will note that the highlight 
of the summer program is the 
Learn-To-Swim Campaign. Young- 
sters of all ages are urged to take ad 
vantage of this phase of the program. 
Here an emphasis is placed on the 
preschool-age group. There is no 
grammar school with a pool in or 
near Huntington Park. 

The Learn-To-Swim program saw 
934 boys and girls participating— 
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499 boys and 435 girls. 1t resulted in 
6,649 award certificates being earned 
by these youngsters. 

Classes were conducted on Mon- 
days through Fridays for a three- 
week of 15 lessons. Each three weeks 
saw new Classes being formed. 

Limited to 60 students, classes 
were conducted in all phases of be- 
ginning and advanced swimming, 
lifesaving, and water safety. There 
was no charge for the class lessons 
other than the regular admission tee 
to the pool. 


Registration 

At the time of registration, the stu- 
dent paid $2.25 for the three-week 
course of 15 swims. The parents 
liked this very much for it meant 
that the youngster would not have to 
bring money to the pool each time. 
This also did much to encourage at- 
tendance. 

The student was given a small 
Registration Card as a receipt and as 
a reminder of the time and date of 
his class. At the same time, he com- 
pletely filled out a 3 by 5-inch card 
that we called an Enrollment, At- 
tendance and Activity Card. The 
front contained information as to 
his name, address, sex, phone num- 
ber, age, date and time of class, and 
record of daily attendance. 

On the back of the card were a 
list of all the swimming awards that 
could be earned at this program. As 


Land and water practice of armstrokes 


the student completed each test, his 
card was marked and he was given 
a small printed swimming card show 
ing the test or award he had earned. 

Besides serving as a complete rec- 
ord on each student enrolled in the 
Learn-To-Swim program, these cards 
proved valuable at times of emer- 
gencies for they gave us a means of 
contacting the parents. 

Classes were divided into at least 
four groups, non-swimmers — those 
who knew nothing about swimming, 
beginners—those who could swim a 
few feet as well as float, intermedi- 
ates—those who passed the begin 


Girls practicing the back-crawl, flutter kick. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ner’s test, and advanced—those who 
were interested in advanced swim 
ming, diving and water safety. “The 
student who could advance from one 
group to the next by passing various 
tests. 


Swimming Awards 

As soon as the beginner could pass 
a 10 yard swim he could earn his 
first swimming award. After that 
there was the 20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 
500, 440, 880, and | mile swim tests. 
There were also cards given for 
jumping and diving from the | and 
3 meter springboards. As soon as the 
student earned all swim awards 
through the 440 satisfactorily 
completed jumps and dives from 
both springboards he was given a 
Special Swimming Award. 

These swimming award cards were 
inexpensive printed cards—21%4 by 4 
inches in size. They were brightly 
colored with a small picture of a 
diver on the tront and a description 
of the test or award earned. 

These swimming awards are said 
by many to be the real motivating 
force behind the success of our pro 
gram. No one has to be told that 
youngsters love to win awards. They 
are a mark of distinction and the stu 
dents are mighty proud of them, 

Statistics below indicate the great 
interest in earning these swimming 
awards. They indicate the number 
of awards earned during the past 
summer (1953). 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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From One to One 


Hundred 


Recreation is essential to all at all ages 


by HENRY J. PONITZ 


Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction 


WAS 82. She, her 
daughter, son-in-law, and 
grandchildren—Susie, Jane and Arlye 

were spending the summer at their 
cottage on the lake. For the week- 
end, nine guests, men and women, 
appeared on the scene. For the young 
folks there was swimming, boating, 
and surf-board riding. For the in- 
betweeners there was visiting, remi- 
niscing, fishing. “The preparation olf 
food was only incidental to the con- 
stant fraternal companionship. Only 
grandma seemed to be left out, until 
someone remarked, “She loves to 
play 500." And then three guests 
brought a sparkle to grandima’s eyes 
and brightness to her face as they in- 
volved her in a friendly but chal- 
lenging game of cards. Indeed, her 
skill and knowledge of the game did 
prove a challenge. 

‘Tommy and Jimmy and Mary Lou 
lived one, two, three in the same 
block. ‘The yards of all three homes, 
the swings, the chinning bar, the pile 
of building bricks, the climbing tree, 
the hut, all located on one or an- 
other of the premises were used as 
common play properties. Then Jim- 
my and Mary Lou with their parents 


left for a vacation. Poor forlorn 


Tommy wailed: ‘There's nothing to 
do; I'm all alone.” With his com 
panions gone, Tommy felt deserted 
and miserable. Play equipment with- 
out companions didn't lend comfort 
anymore. 

Recreation, companionship, play, 
call it as you will, is essential to all 
and at all ages, from one to one hun- 
dred. Mani is first a social, gregarious 
creature desiring Companionship and 
friendly associations. ‘The impulse 
to be with others is strong, persistent, 
and of a continuing nature. The 
most serious punishment meted out 
to prisoners is to be placed in soli- 
tary confinement. Men learn from 
their very early childhood that being 
with others adds to one’s pleasure, 
security, comfort, happiness, and 
general well-being. 


Recreation Begins at Home 
There is no better place than the 
home for laying the foundation for 
good sportsmanship, fair play, com- 
panionship, and wholesome fun, In- 
door games, such as chess, checkers, 
monopoly, and bridge are common. 
Ping-pong is another of a number 
adapted for indoor enjoyment. Suit- 
able out-of-door games for families 


Parents spend their leisure usefully, repairing old pieces of furniture at the school 
in the evening. 


include croquet, archery, horseshoes, 
badminton, and miniature golf. 

Family workshops provide fun fot 
many families where there is interest 
in making things. The hobby of 
making bird houses, building a feed- 
ing table for birds and squirrels, or 
refinishing furniture may be shared 
by the entire family. 

The great out-of-doors lends op- 
portunity for hours of glorious fam 
ily enchantment. 

Good conversation, an ability too 
rare, can contribute much to family 
fun and companionship. 

To keep the family recreation tull 
of fun and companionable is as im- 
portant as to provide food and more 
difficult. “Tastes and interests of all 
members must be considered. If 
reading aloud is enjoyed by all, it 
will contribute to the family pleas- 
ure. If it annoys some, it will be of 
little or no value to home entertain- 
ment. If one in a family can play 
games, read, create or listen to music, 
enthusiastically sharing the experi 
ence with others, there is litthe dan 
ger of an unhappy, monotonous, or 
boring family life. 

Plans need to be such that all 
members of the family can share in 
some part of it. “This means variety. 
It means group planning and group 
decisions. 


Beyond the Family Circle 

While home recreation can be 
foundational, it is inadequate alone. 
But the home can set the pattern for 
wholesome recreation outside the 
family circle. It can forge a founda- 
tion for gracious sportsmanship and 
life-long living and learning. In one 
community, it has set the stage fon 
teen-agers of a neighborhood to gath 
er in homes for dancing, listening to 
selected radio programs, watching 
TV, or gathering about the piano 
for a song. In another, a popular 
diversion for adults is to assemble 
and listen to classical selections that 
come over FM radio trom a college 
station. 

An industrial community conducts 
weekly square dances at the schools. 
Hundreds of factory, sales, and office 
workers, enjoy these informal gath 
erings which give opportunity for 
everyone to participate in stimulat 
ing physical recreation. 
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In a metropolitan community, the 
schools gave impetus to the organiza- 
tion of a garden club, which met 
first in one home and then another. 
The members have varied activities 

-some interested primarily in grow- 
ing flowers, some in growing vegeta- 
bles, and others in landscaping. Seed 
catalogs, plans for yard and garden 
layout are topics of study. Flower 
arrangement and table decoration 
are the specialized hobbies of others. 
All gain warmth and friendship trom 
their periodic associations and living 
is made zestful and beautiful for all. 

Another community has as many 
as 13 different nature study and gar- 
den clubs. 


One would doubt that time-weath- 
ered and worn pieces of furniture 
could bring exclamations of so many 
“ahs” and “ohs.” Yet this is just 
what happened in one place where 
an arts and crafts teacher, doubling 
as adult education director, suggested 
that parents bring their old pieces to 
an unused classroom where in the 
evening they could receive help in 
renewing them. 

Cars, trucks, jeeps loaded with out- 
of-date or broken-down end _ tables, 
chairs, dressers, overstuffed items, 
drew up to the classroom door each 
evening. Men and women alike 
shared in recreating the unwanted 
and outmoded. The coffee hour with 
its friendly exchange of experiences 
helped to multiply their joys, halve 
their sorrows, and thus formed a 
highlight at each class session. Rec- 
reation! Not like cards or music o1 
dancing, but recreation definitely. 


Help in Forming Groups 

A few people can satisty their own 
recreational — educational needs. 
Most, however, need assistance. They 
need help in forming groups. 

Michigan public schools, over 200 
last year, gave community assistance 
in this learning-for-living type of rec- 
reation. Dozens of groups were 
formed in the crafts—china-painting, 
china-mending, metal and leather 
craft, gift-making, pottery, woodcarv- 
ing, jewelry-making and repair. 

Numerous groups met regularly to 
share in the fine arts—vocal music, 
instrumental music, oil painting, 
coloring of photographs. 
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Factory, sales, and office workers renew youthful spirits each week square dancing 
at the school. 


Classes in the home arts were ex- 
tremely popular. Courses by such 
titles as Needlework, Knitting, Rug 
Hooking, Millinery, Parent Craft 
and the Gracious Home were com 
mon. Many were attracted by na 
ture courses. 

It will be found that no one rec 
reational category would suffice any 
one community. Some adults seek 
individual outlets while others pre 
fer team play; some have skill de- 
sires and others are motivated to 
join classes by need for companion- 


‘ship. Many older persons find entet 


tainment through neighborhood 
groups, while young adults prefer to 
join ranks with those looking for 
venture in the beauties of nature and 
the rugged out-of-doors. 

Of 16 broad areas of education 
and recreation available to Michigan 
adults, the attendance at cralt and 
avocation classes, of the type listed, 
ranked second. Adult enrollment in 
high school subjects alone exceeded 
it. Drama and fine arts ranked third 
in popularity and the home arts 
filth. 

Each public school promoting this 
type of program designated someone 
to give guidance and assistance—the 
school principal, a teacher of arts 
and crafts, or even the superintend 
ent. Fifteen of the larger centers 
employed full-time directors. With- 
out such assistance, most of these 
activities would not have been or 
ganized. 


Recreation as Human Growth 


Recreational activities can be edu 
cational in the highest sense. Recre 
ation is a phase of education for any 
school system that lays claim to the 
concept of education for the whole 
individual, child or adult. Sell-im 
provement, life enrichment, better 
mental health are all concomitants. 
Whether these be labeled recreation 
or education ts relatively immaterial. 

One of the over-all objectives of 
such an activities program should be 
that of providing parents with an 
understanding and a practice of theit 
role in re-creating through the medi 
um of the home and family. 


Community Leadership 


From what source shall come the 
community leadership to give direc 
tion and incentive, know-how, and 
know-what to such a program? 

It seems that maximum potential 
will be derived from a unified com 
munity approach. Recreation and 
education are first community fune 
tions and responsibilities, for it is 
there that children and adults alike 
haev over 90 per cent of their life's 
experiences. 

All the people should be repre 
sented through the many commu 
nity interest groups and organiza 
tions, regardless of which agency 
may provide the first impulse. “There 
should be some process whereby the 
people as a whole can co-operate, 
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share, and contribute. Some device 
or machinery is needed whereby in- 
terests may be identified and needs 
met. 


Key to The Community Approach 


It may be a citizens committee, an 
interlocking pattern ol committees 
or commissions, or a community 
council, Community improvement 
grows out of the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of many groups and individuals 
on the local level. In the absence of 
leadership, the community school 
should be responsible for initiating 
action. 


Democracy in Action 

Community success in recreation, 
in education, in government, or what 
have you, is essentially the success of 
democracy in action. The talking- 
over process, however it may be 
done, is important. Sharing, group 
planning, and execution count. That 
plan is best which will give each an 
opportunity to say “I HELPED bo IT.” 

Leisure hours are becoming more 
abundant for most of the people. 
‘The complexity of mechanized liv- 
ing requires for all adults some form 
of satislying relaxation to remove 
periodically all stress and tension. 
Moreover the percentage of our pop- 
ulation 65 and over has doubled in 
the last half eentury. As we become 
a nation of older people, more and 
more will turn to some life-giving, 
soullifting experiences which pro- 
vide companionship, relaxation, and 
growth within the limits permitted 
by both age and capacity. Recrea- 
tion means growth for all, from one 
to one hundred. With each commu- 
nity rests the responsibility for pro- 
viding leadership. * 
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by L. M. FRALEY 
Editor, International Relations Committee 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md 


INFLUENCE OF SPORTS ON INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING— 
Good or Bad? 
by FRANCES TODD 
Chief U. S. Delegate 
International Association for Physical Education 
and Sports for Girls and Women 
“Play is an international language.” “Why 
can't we settle our international differences 
on the playfield instead of the battlefield?” 
“The Olympics foster world understand- 
ing.” “The Olympics do not foster inter- 
national good will.” “An athlete can get a 
college scholarship more easily than an 
academic student.” “He's just a coach; he 
has no academic standing in our school.” 
“We can't have a very good intramural 
program because the varsity takes all the 
fields and all the staff time.” “Every youth 
should have equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports.” “Unless you're a good play- 
er you can’t go out for a sport in my 

school.” 

We hear such statements frequently, but 
seldom is there much action taken to eval- 
uate our sports practices against the prom- 
ises. The problem is such an acute one 
that UNESCO has formally recognized the 
potency of sports as an educational factor 
in international relationships. 

In November 1952, Resolution 1.353 was 
adopted by the UNESCO General Confer- 
ence at the Seventh Session in Geneva, 
Switzerland: 

“The Director General is authorized to 
conduct an enquiry among Member 
States and appropriate international or- 
ganizations with a yiew to submitting to 
the General Conference as part of the 
Draft Programme for 1955-56, detailed 
proposals for action to be taken by 
UNESCO to assist in the development 
and improvement of athletic sports for 
educational purposes.” 

The International Association on Physi- 
cal Education and Sports for Girls and 
Women is the first international organiza- 
tion to be invited by UNESCO to partici- 
pate in this project. 

The thinking behind this resolution and 
the plans for implementation are of inter- 
est and importance to all concerned with 
youth and sports. A healthy attention to 
sports in schools, universities, and youth or- 
ganizations is recognized as a desirable ele- 
ment in education. However, there is a 
wide disparity of emphasis, and the nature 
of this emphasis, in the sports prog ams 
of the various countries. Thus the influ- 
ence of sports on international understand- 
ing, and on the aims of education, varies 
widely on a continuum from very good to 
very poor. 

In many countries too little attention 
may be paid to sports. In others, some cdu- 


cators fear that the young are too greatly 
preoccupied with athletics to the detriment 
of other phases of the curriculum. In some 
countries the aim seems to be to encourage 
every youth in some form of sport. In 
others the stress appears to be on the suc- 
cess of a minority who represent their 
school or college in competition with rivals. 

Concern is also expressed for the deleteri- 
ous effects of commercialism in some ath- 
letic programs outside the educational 
sphere. Another difficult problem is raised 
by the question of values, good and bad, 
which express themselves in admiration of 
the successful athlete, amateur, or profes- 
sional. 

UNESCO has defined sport, for the pur- 
pose of this project, as all physical exer- 
cises conducted in the form of games, in- 
dividually or collectively, and organized 
competitively. The concern is not with the 
method of developing sport in itself and 
for its own sake, but with the relation of 
spert to educational ends. 

The first step in implementing this Reso- 
lution will be to conduct a survey of sports 
practices and problems in the Member 
States with UNESCO acting as a clearing 
house in the exchange of information. A 
project of this wide scope will be a con- 
tinuing activity over a number of years. 
Some further steps now under considera- 
tion are: 


1. Comparative studies may be made in 
groups of countries on the place of sport 
in different educational systems, and of the 
factors that would seem to be favorable or 
unfavorable to educational purposes. 

2. An international conference may be 
called during which reports from Member 
States and international education organ- 
izations would be discussed and evaluated 
by leaders in education, physical educa- 
tion, youth and community activities, and 
international relations. Such a meeting may 
be linked with an imternational sporting 
event such as the 1956 Olympic Games. 

3. A specific study of the relationship 
between international understanding and 
international sports competitions may be 
made. 

As a Member State of UNESCO, the 
United States will be represented in this 
project. In addition to information gath- 
ered from governmental sources, there will 
be an American committee which will study 
sports practices in our country as they re- 
late to educational aims and world under- 
standing and submit their report to 
UNESCO. 

The implications of the problem itself, 
and of the UNESCO study, are both a 
challenge and a responsibility of our pro 
fession, Our country, and our world. 


International Relations Congress 

Dorothy Ainsworth reports that 56 per- 
sons from 30 countries plan to attend the 
International Congress on Physical Educa- 
tion April 11-i5 at five Connecticut Valley 
colleges. By the time the Congress has its 
first session, many more countries will be 
represented. * 
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How Shall We 
Grade Them? 


by MARY J. MORIARTY 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass 


HERE IS NO standardized pro- 
for marking physical 
education, but neither is there one 
system, universally accepted, in other 
areas of education. ‘Teachers use 
their own plans based on training, 
experience, and their individual 
philosophies of education. 

The majority of states require 
physical education as a part ol the 
total school curriculum, and .most 
schools give credit in physical edu- 
catien. The standing of activity 
courses in the total program can be 
maintained more adequately by con- 
forming with the policies and proce- 
dures established for the school as a 
whole, and by offering the same 
academic rewards as are offered in 
the other departments. 

The teacher’s own attitude toward 
marking is important and reflects his 
professional point of view, his ob- 
jectives, and his principles. ‘There 
are many examples of inexcusable 
inconsistency, carelessness, and in- 
difference in grading activities. Fac- 
tors usually considered include some 
combination of punctuality, adher- 
ence to required uniform, shower 
attendance, activity excuses, prog- 
ress, attitude, and ability. Frequent 
ly, far too much emphasis is placed 
on the first three items. Physical 
educators must be on the alert to 
discover better methods of proce- 
dure. 

Marks should be awarded on the 
basis of successful attainment of 
purposeful objectives. The specific 
goals of physical education are the 
development of physical, mental, 
and social fitness. Therefore, objec- 
tives should not be limited to physi- 
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cal qualities, but must also be con 
cerned with knowledges, attitudes, 
leadership, safety practices, and oth 
er factors which contribute to men 
tal amd emotional stability, as well 
as stimulate the physical develop: 
ment of the pupil. : 

‘The teacher should define the 
possibilities of achievement in each 
course or unit, select the measurable 
elements and decide on the com 
parative value of each, and choose 
appropriate evaluative procedures. 
Adequate appraisal techniques 


should determine to what degree the. 


desireal Outcomes are being attained 
in relation to the total effect: on 
progress toward all essential goals. 
The findings should be used, not 
only as a basis for marks, but also to 
increase student interest through 
motivation, to improve methodol 
ogy and instruction, for classifica- 
tion and guidance, to assist in diag 
nosing strengths and weaknesses, and 
to effect more desirable administra 
tive procedures. 

The mark in physical education 
should be an average of appraisals 
in various areas. Some marks are 
derived from quantitative proce 
dures which are based on a statisti 
cal approach. Standard tests are 
available for measuring certain men- 
tal and physical characteristics and 
for fairly accurate estimates of abil- 
ity and achievement in specific skills. 
Other marks are the result of quali- 
tative techniques based on the clini 
cal approach. 

Some qualities are complex and 
contain so many diversified elements 
that precise measurement is imprac 
tical. Personal traits such as emo 


stability and attitudes are 
more adequately evaluated through 
observation and judgment. The sub 
jective discerning 
teachers are practical and valuable, 
even though such evidence does not 
lend itself to recognized statistical 
procedures. A combination of objec 
live measurement and expert obser 
vation, one supplementing the other, 
is the best technique. 


tional 


deductions of 


A variety of marking systems have 
been devised. It is the responsibility 
ol the physical educator to set up a 
practical and valid method of evalu 
ation which will meet local needs 
and appraise achievement on the 
basis of educational 


objec tives. 
Specifie 


items for grading may be 
selected and weighted according to 
the discrimination of the individual 
instructor, Four general factors 
which should be included are: po 
tential ability, achievement, atti 
tudes, and knowledge. 

There should be intelligent con 
sideration of the capacities and limi 
tations of the individual pupil in 
relation to his initial skill and abil 
ily to progress. High correlations 
have been found between the results 
of general motor ability tests and 
achievement tests. In the area ol 
skills, tests and achievement scales 
have been constructed, that 
phase of marking is comparatively 
easy. The acquisition of knowledge 
concerning rules, safety 
procedures, fundamental skills, and 
general information lends itself to 
objective tests compiled to fit the 
needs of the locality. 

Since the development ol social 
traits is one of the objectives ol 
physical education, an evaluation of 
attitude should be included in the 
physical education mark. Attitude is 
usually expressed in behavior and is 
probably the most difhceult to evalu 
ate. A variety of characteristics may 


strategy, 


be observed and averaged together 
for a grade in this area. ‘Typical 
items which indicate social adjust 
ment are teamwork, good sports 
manship, fair play, responsibility, 
initiative, emotional stability, con 
cern for others, and a desire for pet 
sonal cleanliness, as well as good 
body mechanics. 
checklists, selfappraisal forms 


scales, 


Rating 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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Convention 
of the 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


A Forecast of Caroline Sinelai 
Our Opportunities 


G. L. Hermance 


President President-elect 


SPEAKERS SPECIAL FEATURES 
PRECONVENTION 


Annual Meeting Seafood Jamboree 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

— FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

J. D. OF COLLEGE WOMEN Piney Woods Singers 
Chancellor, University 


of Mississippi MONDAY, FEB. 22 


Afternoon 

e KR. C. Cook Meeting of Governing Board and Commit 
tee Chairmen. 

Evening The Southern Bells 

Southern College Dinner meeting of Directors of Depart 

ments. Discussion: “Administrative Prob- 


e Clifford Brownell 
AAHPER President 


Biloxi Under Seven Flags 
President, Mississippi 


e A. E. Seruggs Vesper Choir and 
Meeting of the Governing Board. 


Superintendent, Biloxi Sinfonette 


Public Schools TUESDAY, FEB. 23 


Morning 
Carl Troester 4 Folk Dance Group and 
irst General Session, bucha Vista. 
AAHPER Executive Presiding: Christine Foster. Ensemble 
Secretary Panel Topies: “Goals for the Service Pro 
gram”; “Core Courses in the Service Pro A 
oe gram.” Biloxi Publie School 
e Elizabeth Avery 
Open discussion. Demonstration of 

AAHPER Consultant in Speaker's Topie: “Women’s Recreation 


Health Education Associations on College Campuses.” 

Business meeting. Presiding: Elizabeth Au- 
trey. 

Afternoon 

Tours, golfing, sailing 

Evening 

Buffet supper. 

Speaker's Topie: “What Is the Future in 
Job Opportunities in Physical Education 
for Women” 


CONVENTION 


THEME: “A Forecast of Our 
Opportunities” 


TUESDAY, FEB. 23 


Afternoon 
Registration—-Buena Vista Hotel. 


Visit Exhibits. 
Meeting of Board of Directors 
S. B. Sudduth Evening Wayne T. Sandefur 
Secretary-Treasurer Informal social hour. Convention Manager 


Physical Education 
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WEDNESDAY, FEB. 24 

Registration (8-5:30) 

Visit Exhibits (8:30-5). 

Breakfast meeting of the Board of Directors 
(7 A.M.). 

Morning 

PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION—J. R. 

l eberve. 

Topies: “Fundamental Principles of Pub- 
lic Relations’ —Leo C. Muller; “Applica- 
tion of Principles of Public Relations to 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
Boydston. 

RESEARCH SECTION—W. #4. Peacock. 

Topies: “Research—-\) Discussion of Prac 
tical Problems in’ Physical Education 
That Need Lo Be Studied"—Panel mem- 
bers from the University of Florida; 
“Practical Problems That Need To Be 
Studied in the College Required Physical 
Education Program” — Herman Schnell; 


Harold H. Walker 
Vice-Pres., Health Education 


“Problems in the Area of Teacher Train 
ing’—Lloyd Milam; “Problems in Public 
School Physical Education That) Need 
Investigation” Taylor Dodson; “Prob 
lems from the Viewpoint of the Labora 
tory Approach’ —W. J. Baughman. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION — Gene Aid 
dey. 

Theme: “The Physical Education Crystal 
Ball.” 

Topie: “Comparison of Physical Education 
in United States and England” — Daphne 
Deckins 

Demonstration 
Orleans School Children)——Don Alexan 


(elementary level, New 


dria. 

MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
SECTION—Fiancas Drury. 

Topies: “\ Lest of Volleyball Playing 
\bility for College Women” — Jane Lod 
ner; “Motor Educability lesting of Sport 
Type Motor Skills for College Men” 
14. R. Adams; “the Use of Achievement 
Standards in the Measurement of Pupil 
Achievement Physical Fadtucation” 
D. kh. Brace 

CAMPING SECTION—Ldith Gentry 
lo be held at Camp kKittiwake 

Topies: “Enriching the Evening Programs 
in Camp” —Ted Kohler; “Nature—Ow 
Best Program Source’—Robbie McClen 


don, “Camping Convention Highlights 
Mis. bk. O. Hunt 


Extra Feature: Gault) Coast) shrimp boil 
luncheon for Camping Section 

Afternoon 

Film showing (1:30-4) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION - 
Zollie Maynard. 

Topies: “Construction of Physical Educa 
tion Facilities’——B. AK. Stevens; “As Pub 
lic School People See Leacher Educa 
tion”—Panel: Taylor Dodson and pub 
lic school personnel; “Summary of Delib 
erations” C. L. Brownell, AAHPER 
president 

THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
Scott. 

Topic: “Progress and Expectations tor the 
Future in’ Therapeutics’-—Geographical 
representation reports; “A Forecast of 
Opportunities in the Therapeutic Pro 
gram”—Ellen Kelly. 


Thomas 


Zollie Maynard 
Vice-Pres., Physical 
Education 


Officers of Southern District 
Association of the American 
Association for Health, 
Physical Education. 
and Recreation 


President: G. L. Hermance, Kice In- 
stitute. 

President-elect: Caroline Sinclair, 
Madison College. 

Past-President: Elizabeth Moore, Lou- 
isiana State University. 

Vice-President, Health: HU. Walker, 
University of Tennessee. 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Zollie Maynard, Florida State De- 
partment of Education. 

Vice-President. Recreation: Catherine 
Allen, University of Tennessee. 

Seretary-Treasurer: S. B. Sudduth, 
George Peabody College. 

District Representative: Thomas Me- 
Donough, Emory University. 

Members-at-Large: Bernice Finger, 
Alabama College; Jeff Farris, 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Convention Manager: Wayne T. 
Sandefur, University of Florida. 

Local Convention Manager: Donald 
Snyder, Publie Schools, Biloxi, 
Miss. 
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DANCE SECTION Mis. Claudia Read. 

‘Lopiec: Ihe lLeacher of Dance Het 
Preparation’ — Panel; Elizabeth Moore 
Mary Ella Soule, Ellen Kelly, and Martha 
Car 

Discussion: Audience participation, 

Evening 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION — Hurricane 
Room 
Presiding: Wayne Sandefur, convention 
manages 

Greetings: 
Health and Physical Education in a High 
School Program”’—A. EF. Scruggs, superin 


The Problems and Values of 


tendent of schools, Biloxi 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Jesse G 
VMehling 

Topie: “Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Is There Room for Them 
in’ the Curriculum?” J. D. Williams, 
chancellor, University of Mississippi 

Reception and informal social dance 


Catherine L. Allen 
Vice-Pres., Recreation 
Education 


THURSDAY, FEB. 25 

Breakfast meetings as desired 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 

Registration (85:30) 

Visit Exhibits (8:30.5) 

showings 1:90-4) 

Morning 

AQUATIC SECTION —Ruth Leonard 

Topie: “Drownproofing’ (The Georgia 
lech method of staying afloat easily) 
Fred Lanoue Group demonstration and 
participation 

HEALTH DIVISION —//. Walker. 

Theme: “New Horizons—A_ Forecast of 
Opportunities in Health Education.” 

Topies: “What Are Today's College Stu 
dents Asking About) Family Living?” 
DN. Boydston; “How Adequate Is Pres 
ent Provision of Health Services for the 
School Child as Viewed in State-wide 
T. Brown; “What New 
Directions Is Health Education Begin 
ning To Avery, AAV 
PER health education consultant: “Was 
Should Be Priorities in Health Fducation 
Objectives in the Decade 
Brownell, AAHPER president 

MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 
Murray 

What We Want from the Athletic 

Panel Moderator 4. Me 


Topic: 


Program 
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Neely Panel: 
school administrators; athletic directors; 


Representatives from 


directors of physical education; parents, 
big-time athletes; and play for fun ath 
letes 

NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS— Jan J honnsen. 

Topies: “News from National and Oppor 
tunities NSGWS" Josephine Fiske; 
“The Status of Basketball At the State 
and National Level” Leavitt; 
‘Basketball Defensive 
Hillard; “Oflensive 


Berryman 


Norma 
Pactics” Joyce 
Tactics” Romaine 
Luncheon meetings as desired 


University of Lennessee Luncheon 


Afternoon 
RECREATION DIVISION 
Allen. 


Theme: “Recreation in 
and Lomorrow.” Opening Speaker and 
moderator, Andrew D. Holt, Vice-Presi 
dent, University of 

Interest area small group “buzz sessions,” 


Catherine 


America, Today 


Tennessee 


with specialists from panel as follows 
‘Rural Recreation” -Mary Mims; “In 
dustrial Recreation”’—W. T. Prichard; 
‘College Recreation” - Sam Venable; 
“Playground and Community Recreation” 
bk. M. Ward; “Satety and Out of Doors 
Recreation”-—A. W. Winkenhofer 
Social recreation participation 


STATE 


Henry Carter 
drkansas 


Jimmie Houlton 
Alabama 


J. C. Hoke 
Ceorgia 


Spurgeon Cherry 
Florida 


Filen Kelly J. D. Grugan 
Seuth Carolina 


Oklahoma 


COLLEGE HEALTH SECTION Louise 
Smith. 

Topie: “New Directions in Health Educa 
tion.” 

Panel: ©. bk. McCarver, Rosemary Kent, 
lop Samuels, Nell Wright, Elizabeth 
Avery, John P. Lamb, Jr. 

REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tours to points of interest 

Student Reception (5-6:30) 

Dinner meetings as desired 


Evening 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION — Hurti 
cane Room. Presiding: Caroline Sinclau 

Topie: “A Report on the Past Happen 
ings and the Future Plans of Our Na 
tional Association” —Carl Troester, exec 
utive secretary, AAHPER. 

Topie: “Tracking Down the Essentials” 
C. L. Brownell, AAHPER president. 

Square dance and entertainment. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 26 


Morning 

Breakfast Meeting of New Board of Direc 
tors. 

Registration (8-2). 

Visit Exhibits (8:30-3). 

showing (9-10:30 A.M.) . 


COLLEGE MEN’S SECTION 
tle 


W. R. Bat 


Topic: “Status of College Physical Educa 
tion C. Staley 
cussion 


Group dis 


STUDENT SECTION— Barbara Wamp. 

Topies: “If | Were a Freshman Again” 
Panel: Students from University of Ala 
bama, Florida State University, and 
Louisiana State University; “Opportuni 
ties in the YMCA and YWCA"-—Field 
representative; “Opportunities in the Red 
Cross” -Field representative 


Committee meeting: Women’s National 
Otheial Rating Committee. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION — Presiding: 
G. L. Hermance, Southern District presi 
dent. 

President's Report. 


Topie: “Lhe Place of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Institutions 
of Higher Learning’—R. 
dent, Mississippi Southern College 

Luncheon for Officers of States, District, 
and National Associations 


Cook, presi 


omer 


Robert Dunkerley 


A. Snapp R. €. 
ennessee Texas 


Afternoon 


SAFETY SECTION—L. 8. Shervill 


Theme: “Looking to the National, State 
and Local Level for Aid in Safety Edu- 
cation”—Panel: Marian Telford, J. O. 
Musick, Forrest Gaines. 

Discussion—question-and-answer period. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
TION—Mary Kate Miller. 


SEC- 


Theme: “A Forecast of Opportunities in 
Professional Education in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation” Panel: 
Forrest W. Murphy, Howard W. Kidd, 
Cassie Smith, Tom Baker, and Bruce Bru- 
backer. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SECTION—Bill Noo- 
nan, 

Topies: “The National Health Service in 
Britain, The School Health Program, and 
Effects of the National Health Scheme 
on School Programs”—Daphne Deckins; 
“School Health as a Foundation for a 
Community Health Program”--A. N 
Morphy, M.D. 


DEMONSTRATION: ‘Biloxi Public 
School Physical Education on Display.” 

Evening 

Gulf Coast “Seafood Jamboree” 
ment, social dancing. 


OFFICIAL CLOSE OF CONVENTION, * 


entertain 


PRESIDENTS 


Betty Langley 
Kentucky 


Vesta Bourgeois 
Louisiana 


Don Boydston 
Mississippi 


G. Shepard 
North Carolina 


Heidlot® 


Virginia 
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O ASSUME a constructive and 
role in the largea 
family of human beings, children 
must have knowledge and attitudes 
best learned in the more intimate 
circles of home, school peer 
group. Each association with others 
contributes its impact. Parents, 
teachers, and other youth leaders 
can do much to assure that these im- 
pacts are on the positive side. Readi- 
ness of the child is primary; timing 
is important; and guidance with un- 
derstanding is the paramount. re- 
sponsibility of every adult entrusted 
with leadership. 


A Common Approach 


Since the school, home, and com 
munity all work with the same child, 
an overall “blue-print,” a common 
approach, and correlated ideals are 
in order. From a background of 
lacts tempered by over 30 years of 
teaching experience, the author 
makes bold to present his views on 
how the school can at every age lev 
el, together with the home, contrib 
ute toward the development of re 
sponsible members of the human 
lamuly. 


Curriculum in Living 


First prepared for a meeting of the 
School Health Section of the Ontario 
Education Association (Toronto, 
April 7, 1953), the present material 
is conceived as a curriculum in liv 
ing with some principles to guide 
the teacher-learner relationship, and 
seems to lend itself best to outline 
form. 


Education 


FAMILY RELATIONS 


by ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


Ge » Williams Colleae 


I. An Outline of Learnings by Age Levels (in part trom Developmental Tasks in 
Education, R. J. Havighurst, University of Chicago Press, 1948) 


Learnings 
harly Childhood 3-6 
1. Completion of toilet training 
2. Urinate and detecate at socially ac 
ceptable time and _ place 
Understand sex differences and sexual 
modesty. 
Relate emotionally to others 
Right and wrong conscience 
Baby grows in body of mother 


Middle Childhood 6-9 


1. Wholesome attitudes toward self (geni- 
tal glands are quiescent) . 


Note:—One cannot accept others un 
less one has learned to accept himself 


Late Childnood 9-11 
1. Recognition of appropriate sex-role 
(sex Chemistry begins to differentiate) 
Social graces and boy-girl relations. 


Conscience, modesty, scale of values 


Why do people act as they do? 


Early Adolescence (Girls 10-12) (Boys 11-14) 


1. Accept masculine or feminine role. 


2. Wholesome boy girl relations 


5. Physical changes of adolescence. 


Late Adolescence (Girls 12-16) (Boys 14-18) 
1. Mental-emotional aspects of adoles 
cence. 
(a) Emancipation from parents 
“Cutting apron strings” 
b) “Crushes,” ete 
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How the School Can Help the Home 


As parent substitute in) Nursery and Kin 
dergarten: (1) by treating all matters in a 
casual matter of fact manner, (2) by an 
swering all questions in a simple, straight 
forward way, (3) by demanding observance 
of the rights of others, (4) by highlighting 
and discussing right and wrong conduct as 
found in stories and in conduct familiar to 
them 

Don't stop with the “bees and flowers,” 
better not to start with them 


Preat child with deference due him as an 
individual, Respect his rights to have opin 
ions. Assure that he experiences success as 
well as some failure. Encourage merited 
confidence in. self 


Stories of great women as well as great men 
im fact and fiction 

Play and act eood manners of ladies and 
gentlemen in room, lunchroom, play 
ground, partics, et 

Personal example of teacher, and discus 
sions based on selected stories 

Discuss inner-security, “bully” mechanism, 
“scape goat,” et 


Social and recreational activities. Selected 
stories, essays, and poems 

Folk, social dances, and other coed activi 
ties 

Health talks to girls and boys separately 
regarding their development. most natural 
ly given in relation to athletic and gym 
nastic activities 


(Concluded on page %) 
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HE THER YOU'RE. shufflin’ 


in from Buflalo, chuggin’ 
along on the Chatanooga Choo-choo, 
aboard the Atcheson, Topeka and 
the Santa: Fe, or clang clanging along 
on a trolley, we'll be here to greet 
you and roll out the welcome mat. 
We'll show you that folks here in 
New York can be just as warmheart 
ed as your “kinfolk’ your old 
home town. 

Shall we put on a tickertape pa- 
rade, just for you? Would you like 
to see the fire boats spouting like 
geysers along the water front? Shall 
we have our new Mayor on hand to 
present you with the golden keys to 
our city? Would you like a suite of 
rooms atop the Statler? Or a magic 
carpet, jet-propelled, lor sightseeing? 

It can be done, you know. Any 
thing ts possible in this fantastic, las 
cinating, fabulous city affectionately 
labeled “the city where there is truly 
everything and enough of it!” 


A Day Outside the U. 8. 

You name it—we have it! Even 
though you boast that your ancestors 
made the shakedown cruise aboard 
the Mayllower, we have something 
new in history to show you, 

The United Nations, of course! A 
visit here is simply a “must!” You 
can do your 1954 Christmas buying 
in the International Gift) Shoppe, 
buy United Nations stamps and mail 
all your friends Souvenir Cards from 


$2 


All Aboard 


for 


NEW YORK'! 


National Convention 


April 19-23, 1954 


by NELSON WALKE 


Convention Manager 


the U.N. postothce, eat luncheon in 
the Delegates’ private dining room, 
watch the East River trafic through 
picture windows, listen to important 
speeches translated simultaneously 
into five different languages, private- 
ly hiss the villains who veto in Se- 
curity Council sessions, and thrill to 
the vital though less publicized ac- 
complishments of the various com- 
missions and special Committees. 
Before leaving, you may enter the 
chapel of all races and all religions 
and utter a silent plea for world fel 
lowship and world peace. A day at 


Hotel Statler, AAHPER Convention 
Headquarters. 
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the United Nations is like a day 
spent outside the United States. It 
makes one stop, think, and be thank- 
ful for the things we take so much 
for granted. 

Is the legitimate stage your pas- 
sion? Ah yes, ours too! New York 
has over a hundred theatres in the 
Times Square area and attractions 
varying from the Metropolitan Op 
era and the Music Hall of Radio 
City down to trained flea circuses. 

Do the little specialty shoppes at- 
tract your’ Why buy abroad when 
everything is right here already? No 
need to bargain in old world fashion 
or to struggle through customs. Win- 
dow shopping up and down Fifth 
and Madison Avenues can be an 
exhilarating experience and mighty 
easy on the checkbook. 


Out-of-the-Way Sightseeing 

You say sightseeing is your dish 
but you've been to the top of the 
Empire State, toured Radio City, 
skated to music on the Plaza ice of 
Rockeleller Center, climbed to the 
crown of the Statue of Liberty and 
surveyed the harbor trafhic—to say 
nothing of rubber-necking in China 
town? 

Well, there are a few other things 
left. You've enjoyed only the appe- 
tizer course of your sightseeing meal. 

How about boarding the little 
boat that purrs around the Island ot 
Manhattan, or taking a trip through 
the Medieval “Cloisters” or climbing 
the gangplank of the new “United 
States” or one of the tamous 
“Queens” while in port? 

Maybe you're the rugged outdoor 
nature-loving type? Then, the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, a stroll, or ride in 
a hansom through Central Park, a 
trip to the Bronx Zoo, or to the 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory will give you a chance to get 
Convention smoke out of your lungs 
and afford an opportunity to sketch 
Mr. and Mrs. Platypus (alias Duck 
bill to you and me) . 

If you hanker for a sampling ot 
different types of transportation, you 
might try the bargain ferry ride to 
Staten Island or a ride via subway 
to Coney Island, a drive in your con- 
vertible to Jones Beach, or a trip 
aboard the last “El” line through 
the famous Bowery, down to the Bat 


/ 
( 
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an 
- 
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Radio 


City 


Music 


Hall, 


Skyline, 
with 
United 


Nations 


Building 


in fore- 


ground. 


tery and back. Wish we could bor 
row one of the Police Department's 
eggbeaters (helicopters) lor you, 

Do you dearly love to go through 
famous old homes? Then, inclade 
on your calling list the famous 
Dutch-style Van Cortlandt) Home 
stead, Poe’s Cottage, and the Jumel 
and Frick Mansions. 

Have you taken a bus ride up and 
down Riverside Drive and stopped 
to see International House, River 
side Church, and to have your pic 
ture snapped with Grant's Tomb as 
background? Have you literally 
“seen stars” at the heavenly Hayden 
Planetarium? Have you strolled 
dreamy-eyed through the romantic 
Litthke Church Around the Corner? 
Have you visited Yankee Stadium Square 
pictured the immortal Babe 
Ruth and Lou Gehrig in action, tip 
toed through the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, paid homage to the 
Great carved in stone in the Hall of 
Fame, and do you plan to go again 


Times 


at night. 
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to the ever-interesting Metropolitan 
Museum of Art? 


Special Attractions 
Are you on speaking terms with 
“Patience” and “Fortitude,” the re 
nowned stone lions who eternally 
keep vigil at the impressive entrance 
ol the New York Public Library? 
Would you like to be one of the 
lucky people who recognize and chat 
with Bernard Baruch while he teeds 
pigeons trom a park bench? Do you 
plan to watch the animated mechan 
ical figures strike 12 on the old clock 
in Herald Square? Will you plan to 
take time enough to enjoy the New 
York skyline at dusk, see the side 
walk and board-lence exhibitions in 
the Bohemian section of Greenwich 
Village, take a peek at the top names 
and faces in Cale Society at “No. 21" 
on west 52nd or tarry a little 
while at Fraunces Tavern made fa 
mous by George Washington (who 
didn't sleep there but who bade his 
(Concluded on page 30) 


Midtown 
Manhattan 


at night. 
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It takes a lot of 
TEAMWORK and COOPERATION 


to continue building America’s great 


sports and recreation programs! 


Athletic Institute activities, to broaden the scope of athletics and recreation, are conducted with the 
cooperation of this great team of noted sports authorities. These experienced men, representing almost every 
phase of sports, are working to increase facilities so that more people may play. Look to The Athletic 


CARL BENKERT 
Vice-President 
Hillerich G Bradsby 


ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN 
Dir., School of Physical 
Ed, Springfield 
College, Mass. 


ESPENSCHADE 
Dept of Physical Ed 
University of Calif. 


DR. WILLIAM L 
HUGHES 
Director of Health and 
Physical Education 
Temple University 


ELMER BLASCO 
Public Relations Dir. 
Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co. 


MILO CHRISTIANSEN 
Recreation Director 
District of Columbia 


Cc. E. FORSYTHE 
State Dir. of Athletics 
Michigan High School 

Athletic Ass'n. 


MIKE KELLY 
Vice-President 
W. J. Voit Rubber Co. 


FRED J. BOWMAN 
President, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 


Cc. E. COVAULT 
Sec’y-Treas., Gen’! 
Athletic Products Co. 


HAROLD T. 
FRIERMOOD 
Sec'y. of Nat'l. 
YMCA's 


Exec 
Council of 


WM. C. LAWSON 
Vice-President 
Brunswick -Balke- 
Collender Co. 


DOR. D. K. BRACE 
Dept of Physical Ed. 
University of Texas 


MARK COX 
Director, Advertising 
and Public Relations 
Wilson Sporting Goods 


JOHN B 
GOLDENBERG 
President, Brooks 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 


DAVE LEVINSON 
A. G. Spalding 
G Bros., Inc. 


Institute to pave the way for bigger and better sports and recreation throughout the nation. 


JAMES BUTZ 
Dir., Public Relations 
Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 


CLAUDE E. CARR 
President, Rawlings 
Sporting Goods Co. 


FRED deBEER J 
President 
J. deBeer G Sons 


A. DuBOW 
Pres., J. A. DuBow 
Sporting Goods Corp. 


PHILLIP GOLDSMITH 
President, MacGregor 
Sport Products, Inc. 
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President, Hillerich 
G Bradsby 


DR. FRANK S. LLOYD 
Prof. of Physical Ed. 
New York State 


THOMAS LYNCH 
President 
The Ivory System 
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A. H. PRITZLAFF Cc F. ROBBINS G.. OTT ROMNEY WALTER ROY 

Dir. of Physical Ed Chairman of Board Chief, Community Dir. of Recreation 

Chicago Public Schools A. G Spalding Services Branch Chicago Park District 
G Bros., Inc U. S. Army 


RICHARD SCALLAN MARVIN SHUTT J. G. TAYLOR SPINK O. W. TODD, Jr. 
President Sec'y, National Publisher, The Sport- Vice-President, Not‘! 
The MacGregor Co. Sporting Goods Ass'n. ing Goods Dealer and Sporting Goods Ass‘‘n. 


The Sporting News 


WILLARD D. VOIT GENE WALBY ALLAN B. WILLAND K. L. “TUG” WILSON 
President, W. J. Voit President, Not‘! Dir., Nat'l Ameri Commissioner 
Rubber Corp. Sporting Goods Ass'n canism Commission, Western Conference 


The American Legion 


COL. THEODORE P. GEO J HERRMANN MAL SCHMIDT 
BANK, President Sec'y-Treas Assistant to the Pres, 
The Athletic Institute The Athletic Institute The Athletic Institute 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DevorteD TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL FOUCATI 


POR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


REX McMORRIS DR. CARL L. NORDLY S R. PLETZ H. V. PORTER 
xec. Dir Dept of Physical Ed. Nat'l Sales Mgr. Exec. Sec'y.,, Not'l 
Nat'l Golf Foundation Univ. of Minnesota Converse Rubber Co. Federation of State 
H. S. Athletic Ass‘ns. 


Below are the organizations, 
which, through their financial 
support, make possible the non- 
profit programs of the 

Athletic Institute 


Aalco Manufacturing Co. vy Ace Carton Co 
Acushnet Process Sales Co yy Albany Felt Co 
American Box Board Co American Felt 
Co. vy American Gut String Mfg. Co Amer: 
can Playground Device Co American Thread 
Co Ashaway Products, Inc The Athletic 
Journal Atlas Athletic Equipment Co 
A. S. Barnes G Co The Bike Web Co 
Boys’ Life Brooks Shoe Mtg. Co Brun 
wick-Balke-Collender Co Burton Manufac 
turing Co Calnap Tanning Company 
Caron Spinning Co Carron Net Company 
Central States Thread Corp Champion 
Knitweor Co. Inc Chicago Tanning Co 
Charles F. Clark, Inc Somuel Coane Con 
verse Rubber Co B.A Corbin G Son Co 
Cornell Forge Co Cortland Line Co 
Charles O. Cox Corp Cramer Chemical Co 
Crown Fastener Corp John B. Davidson 
Woolen Mills Dayton Racquet Co j 
deBeer G Son Dexter-Wayne Co Dixie 
Mercerizing Co Dodge, Inc ) A Dubow 
Manufacturing Co Dunlop Tire G Rubber 
Corp R. J. Ederer Co Endicott Johnson 
Corp Everlast F.C. Co Felce 
Athletic Wear Co Field and Flint Co yy 
The Fish Net G Twine Co S. B. Foot Tanning 
Co. yy The General Athletic Prods. Co Gen 
eral Fibre Box Co General Mills, Inc Gen 
eral Sportcraft Co. Ltd Golfdom The B. F 
Goodrich Co JH Grady Mfg. Co Gunnison 
Bros., Inc Haartz-Mason, Ine Hanna 
Manufacturing Co Harvard Specialty Manu 
facturing Corp H. Harwood G Sons James 
Heddon’s Son Hillerich G Bradsby Co 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp Hirsch Fabrics Corp 
Hoffman-Statford Tanning Co Alan How 
ard, Inc The J. L. Hudson Co Hughes. Con 
solidated, Inc Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co Illinois Mechanical 
Leather Co Indian Archery and Toy Corp 
Industrial Sports Journal Ivory System The 
Johnstown Knitting Mill Co Jones G Naudin 
Inc Joyal-Van Dale, Inc E. P. Juneman 
Corp Arthur Kahn Co Joseph G. Kren 
The Kroydon Co * Kennedy Sporting 
Goods Mtg. Co Lamkin Leather Co A ¢ 
Lawrence Leather Co The Linen Thread Co 
The MacGregor Co MacGregor Golf Co 
N. J. Magnan Corp Marba, Ine Mar 
shall Clothing Mfg. Co Martin G Martin 
McLaughlin. Millard, Ine Fred Medart Prod 
ucts, Ine The Meyercord Co The 
Moneco Co National Baseball Congress 
National Bowling Council National Electrical 
Mfrs. Assn National Sporting Goods Asso 
ciation National Sports Equipment Co 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co vr Nelson Knitting 
Co vw F. H Noble G Company Nocona 
Leather Goods Co Nonpariel Manufacturing 
Co Oliver Bros The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg 
Co. vy Palm, Fechteler G Co Ben Pearson, 
inc Pedersen Manufacturing Co Pennsy! 
vania Rubber Co F.C. Phiilips, tne 
Powers Manufacturing Co A_H Pugh Print 
ing Co Rawlings Sporting Goods Co 
Geo. A. Reach Co Red Fox Mfg. Co. (Divi 
sion of Cullum G Boren Co } Charles A. Rich 
ardson, John T. Riddell, inc AW 
Ross G Sons Co Sand Knitting Mills Co 
Sawyer Tanning Co Scholastic Corporation 
The Seamless Rubber Co Sears, Roebuck G 
Co Sells Aerial Tennis Co R. 5S. L. Shuttle 
cocks Co Siegmund Werner, |nc Ed. W 
Simon Co Willram Skinner G Sone Southern 
Manufacturing Co A G. Spalding G Bros 
inc The Sporting Goods Dealer The Sport 
ing News Sports Age Stall G Dean Mfg. Co 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc H. Swoboda G 
Son, Inc Tober Baseball Mfg. Co True 
Temper Corp Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg 
Co. vw Union Welt Corp United State 
Rubber Co Universal Bleacher Co Victor 
Sports, Ine Virginia Rubatex Div Great 
American Industries. tne Jj Voit Rubber 
Corp HH. Wagner G Adier Co Western 
Auto Supply Co Wilson Sporting Goods Co 
Worthington Ball Co Richard Young Co 
C. W. Zumbiel Co 
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New York 


othceers farewell there, back in 1783.) 
And don't forget to find Alexander 
Hamilton's grave where he was 
buried after the famous duel, in 
Trinity Church Yard at the head of 
Wall Street. 


\re you crying out in) advance 


(from page 33) 


that by now you are completely ex- 
hausted and that your feet are just 
killing your (Moral: include com 
lortable walking shoes, my friends!) 

Phen you won't be tired and you'll 
be in the mood to make a tour ol 
your favorite University Campus, 
take in some current attractions at 
Madison Square Garden, witness a 
radio broadcast and television show, 
or if good food is your hobby, you 
might visit a few restaurants famous 
lor special oldworld dishes. Oh, be 
lore we forget to mention it, do gape 
in the window of the “Virginia” on 
the South side of 50th St. and see il 
you can discover the secret of those 
fabulous cone swirl omelettes that 
chels swish into the skillets, day after 
day alter day! 


A Grand Investment 

We'll send you all sorts of lists, 
prices, and assorted data little 
later, so don’t wear yourself to a fraz 
doing research to properly tortily 
yourself lor your Convention trip to 
New York. 

All you have to do right now is to 
decide quite definitely that you will 
attend the National Convention in 
April. In due time you can decide 
how much or how litthe you care to 
spend, where you will stay, and how 
you will go. Your hotel reservation 
is no doubt in-—-if not, see page 31 of 
the DrCRMBER JOURNAL, 

Better put a red circle on your 
calendar for April 1923 and make a 
note im your diary or little black 
book that you are going to make a 
vrand investment: im a really worth 
while Convention program, in friend 
ship, both old and new, in tun and 
in the healthy litt that comes with 
the teeling of “getting away from 
it 

So, bye tor now! But remember, 
you'll be hearing more and don't fon 
get we'll be seeing you, come April, 
in the grandest, friendliest, livliest 
city in the world-——New York! * 
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Education in Family Relations 


(Continued from page 31) 


2. Biology of adolescent development, — Courses in Social Science, in English Litera 
maturation of reproductive system. ture, and in Biology are obviously suited 

3. Anatomy and physiology of reproduc for the development of attitude and the 
tion, presentation of specific facts, but a special 

1. Principles of Genetics and Eugenics. course in health is probably needed at this 

5. Problems of dating, courtship, ete level and should include some of these 

6. Preparation for marriage and family — items with distinetly human anatomy and 
life physiology 

7. Prenatal care for girls in home nursing classes 

8. Rearing of children. In home economics courses for boys and 

girls. 
% Satisfactory relationships among mem In social sciences 


bers of family. 
Venereal diseases. 


Taught with other communicable diseases 
in health courses 
College 


1. Biological basis of sex behavior and 
the family (perhaps this should come 


in high school) . Courses in 
2. Concept of voluntary parenthood Biology 
3. Sexual adjustments in’ marriage Physiology 
4. The role of sex in development. of Psychology 
personality and social motivations. Sociology 


5. How to teach family relations to chil Personal Hygicne 
dren. hducation 


Religion 


Il. Principles and Practices Recommended for Instruction in this Field 


1. Whenever possible, subject matter should be introduced casually and as part of 
course Outline of larger bodies of knowledge. 

2. Every instructor who touches on the subject must feel responsible for the develop 
ment of appropriate attitudes as well as for the presentation of facts. 

3. Every honest question must be answered honestly and in straightforward fashion. 
This does not preclude an answer that ends as follows: “There is more to this subject 
but right now and here it does not seem appropriate to discuss it further.” 

4. Whenever an instructor feels capable of handling the situation, boys and girls 
should be instructed together. For the encouraging of questions and some instruction 
in early adolescence, it may be wise to take advantage of situations in which boys and 
girls are regularly separated for other reasons, as for physical activities; but this should 
not be the rule 

5. In discussing anatomy and physiology of sex it seems wisest to go from the unknown 
to the known organs, Le., start with pituitary or ovary—not with the external organs. 
6. In teaching boys, for example, say “In your mother’s body not “In a girl's 
body —.” ‘This is the principle of the “halo effect” or “purity by association.” 

7. Show the very broad connotations of sex in personality, family, altruistic endeavor, 
care of young, etc., purposely to dissipate sex feelings over a large area of experience 
rather than confine it to a “private thrill.” 

8. Avoid Hoyman’s four “sex education booby-traps” in high school: (1) Birth control, 
(2) Venereal disease prophylaxis, (3) Sexual techniques, (4) Sexual perversions. (H.S 
Hoyman, “Basic Issues in Sex Education,” Journal of School Health, XXII, p. 1A, 
1953.) 

9. When special instruction is planned, do not seck consent of parents to teach in this 
area, but instead educate parents to what is being taught and indicate that they would 
be permitted to ask that a child be excused. 

10. ‘The wisdom of chastity and all that it implies need not be considered a debatable 
subject any more than monogamy or any other principle of behavior that represents 
“the best experience of the human race.” At the same titne, loopholes must be inti 
mated through which one who has made a mistake can be assured that it is possible 
for him to return to the happier life 

11. For successful teaching, good personal adjustment is a more important asset to the 
teacher than full knowledge of subject matter in this area. 

12. Whenever it is expected that responsibility will be shared by several courses o1 
different instructors, plans must be made to avoid gaps as well as undue repetition 
Everybody's business tends to become nobody's business. 

13. Every possible means must be enlisted to secure desirable sex conduct by positive 
motivation, but it is not necessary to avoid fear of disease, fear of pregnancy, fear of 
ostracism, or fear of an unhappy future as factors in motivation. 

14. We must more fully learn to enlist the idealism of youth and the power of the 
peer group in the cause of higher standards of conduct, * 
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CAMPING = 


Introduction 


to School 


by SARAH E. GOODHUE 


c 


Oranae Loca! School District, Chaqrin Falls 


door of the classroom has been 
opened wider and wider. The out- 
side world has come through the 
open door in such forms as current 
periodicals, speakers from the com 
munity, the sharing of home experi- 
ences with classmates, radio, movies, 
and pen pals from foreign areas. 
Also, through the open door the 
children and their teachers have 
gone out as groups into the commu 
nity on planned field trips to become 
better acquainted with their su 
roundings. 

This communication with the out 
side world has taken place in pro- 
portion to the school’s acceptance of 
a broader responsibility to society. 
Formerly, most schools interpreted 
their responsibility as being  dis- 
charged when they taught factual 
information. ‘The modern curricu 
lum is developmental, based on real 
experiences that meet the needs of 
children and influence their beha- 
vior patterns toward good citizen- 
ship and a full individual life. 


\ THE YEARS have passed, the 


Rich Experiences 

Some schools have found school 
camping to be a very valuable lab- 
oratory experience. For the past two 
vears, Orange School has included 
camping in its curriculum for sixth 
children during the first 
month of school. Because we have 
found that school camping furnishes 
rich and unique opportunities for 
helping children to gain a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation — of 
their physical environment to 
learn to live happily with one an 
other, we wish to share our experi- 


vrade 


Ohi 


You, too, may 
making 
camping a part of your curriculum, 


ences with others. 


wish to consider school 


Sixth-grade Campers 


Orange School is located in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) suburban area. 
We are fortunate in having practi 
cally our “back yard” Hiram 
House Camp with ity more than 100 
acres of rugged and varied terrain. 
On the camp site are log cabins fon 
sleeping quarters and a large com 
bination recreation - dining lodge. 
The cost of camping to each parent 
was considered low, for the fee 
charged was $15.00 per pupil. 

Each of our sixth-grade groups at 
tended camp separately for what cor 
responded to a school week, from 
Monday morning to Friday evening. 
Any child whose ¢parents did pot 
wish him to participate in the pro 
gram became a temporary member 
of another sixth-grade section, An 
average of only one child out of 30 
was accommodated in this manner. 

The camp program was planned 
co-operatively by a committee com- 
posed of three sixth-grade teachers, 
an art teacher, a physical education 
teacher, and a music teacher, under 
the leadership of the elementary 
principal and superintendent. When 
the camp program was in action, the 
classroom teacher was the chiel di 
recting influence, and she adapted 
the program to the needs of the in 
dividuals in’ her own particular 
group. At Orange School, the class- 
room teacher is the chief directing 
influence in all areas of the curricu 
lum; the special teachers contribute 
to the units of study in progress. 
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Sixth-graders listen with rapt attention at their school camp. 


Two regular employees of Hiram 
House Camp had the direct respon 
sibility of caring for the camp site. 
The cooking was done by people on 
the staff of the camp. 
teacher counselor to eight children 
was maintained, 


\ ratio of one 


Rapport with Parents 
Well in 


made 


advance, parents were 


familiar with objectives tor 
the camp experience by means of ex 
planatory letters sent to the homes. 
The letters gave the location of the 
camp, the cost involved, the statl, a 
suggested list of clothing, supplies 
and equipment, and permission 
blank. Camp movies that would give 
parents and others an insight into 
the various: phases of the program 
were taken. 
were shown as a part of a PLEA meet 
ing, goals, 
ments of camping were explained 
Parental 
tion, and approval were Consistently 


Later when the movies 


purposes, and achieve 


again, interest, apprecia 


heart-warming. 

Comments from one parent are 
given here as an example of the gen 
eral feeling: 

My daughter, Martha, has just completed 
her first camping experience in the Orange 
School Camp for sixth grade children. She 
enjoyed her experience immensely and was 
sonny to have it end. She feels that she 
knows her classmates better This knowl 
edge should help her enjoy them more and 
equip her to be a better citizen by more 
fully understanding her fellowmen. As a 
District School 
Board, | am very interested in the camp 


member of the Orange 


I believe it taught the children valuable 
lessons in many fields, among which was 
the beauty and wonders of nature 


The children were given a physi- 
cal examination at school the week 


| 


| | > 
. 


Sponsored by 


CAMPS 


* 


New York City 


before they left for camp. The 
school nurse visited camp once a day 
to check on the physical condition 
of the children and was subject to 
call if a need developed, 


Classroom Planning 

Experience showed that 
planning must be done in the class: 
room to prepare the children ade- 
quately for the new situation before 
them. For more than half the chil- 
dren, this was the first experience of 
any type of camping they had ever 
had. The activities that would be 
a part of the camp program were 
discussed. An understanding of 
personal and camp “capers” was 
reached. ‘Through discussions, the 
children decided upon standards of 
behavior towards which they would 
strive. In evaluation sessions, the 
children examined their behavior 
and suggested possible ways of fur 
ther progress. 
Camp Activities 

At) camp much emphasis was 
placed on natural science. There 
were conducted hikes during which 
time specimens were gathered and 


good 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1954 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 


January 13-14-15-16 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents!! 


For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


identitied. Ali 
brary of over 200 
books been 
transported to 
camp and these vol- 
umes served as 
sources of reference 
and also as recrea- 
tional reading dur 
ing rest 
After a period of 
careful observation, 
the campers drew 
maps of the camp 
site. Practical arith- 
metical experiences 
were developed 
through the meas- 
urement of dis- 
tances, the calcula- 
tion of camp ex- 
penses, the cost of 
food for the much 
enjoyed —cook-out, 
and other situa- 
tions as they pre 
sented themselves 
naturally in this in- 
formal atmosphere. 
Letter writing was 
a natural part of the camp program 
for there was much of interest to 
write, and families at home were 
eagerly awaiting news. 


periods. 


Art played an important part in 
our program as the camp area pro- 
vided many natural materials for art 
projects. Some of the art activities 
were leaf printing, charcoal sketch- 
ing, terraria building, construction 
of simple musical instruments, and 
the making of imaginative figures. 
Native materials utilized were char 
coal, moss, berries, bark, pine cones, 
hollow logs, leaves, and lovely 
grasses. 

Music is so much a part of camp 
life that memories of song around 
the campfire may linger in the mind 
long after other experiences have 
faded. Yet the music experience was 
not entirely one of song. A rich mu- 
sical program included composing, 
listening, rhythms, and the playing 
of instruments that had been con- 
structed. 


Special Programs 


In the late afternoon, there was a 
recreational period which included 


archery, baseball, horseback riding, 
and other outdoor activities. Camp 
ers were divided into play groups 
and alternately participated in the 
different sports. Lessons were given 
to help develop personal competency 
in the various sport areas. 

At mealtime food was served in 
family style, and children took turns 
in assuming the roles of host and 
hostess. “Hoppers” took care of er 
rands to the kitchen. The adult at 
each table helped, when necessary, 
to guide the children in the areas of 
table courtesy and conversational 
arts, 

Parents were invited to the last 
campfire, but they did not visit 
camp during the week. They were 
given an opportunity to inspect the 
camp site and see the exhibits re 
sulting from the various camp ac- 
tivities. Later everyone went down 
to the campfire and toasted marsh 
mallows. The parents joined with 
the children in singing some of the 
newly learned and, by this time, 
well-loved songs. ‘Then “Taps” was 
sung for the last time! Camp was 
over! It was time for goodbyes. 


Camp Not Really Over 


But camp was not really over as 
the children discovered when they 
returned to the classroom the fol- 
lowing Monday! The teacher utilized 
these new interests in further study. 
Stories based upon camp experiences 
were composed, thank-you letters 
were written to people who had 
helped make camp possible, arith- 
metic problems continued to be 
developed from the camp situation, 
science was further explored through 
experiments and books. The chil- 
dren's campcratt was displayed in 
the classroom and in the school 
exhibit cases where it could be shared 
with the entire school. 

From the camp experience have 
come many learnings, a stimulation 
for further meaninglul study, new 
friendships, a keen insight on the 
part of the teacher of each child’s 
personality and needs, and a “group 
wholeness” that makes a firm founda- 
tion for the school year ahead. The 
children, teachers, and parents of 
Orange School District wholeheart. 
edly recommend school camping to 
youl 
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100% AAHPER Membership 


As of November 18 the Student Major 
Clubs of the following colleges have 100 
per cent AAHPER membership: 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Margaret 
McCall, head; Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Anne Schley Duggan, di- 
rector; The Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, Ethel L. 
Martus, director; and University of Oma- 
ha, Omaha, Nebr., James Tom Brock. 

Each member of the student major clubs 
in these colleges received a free copy of 
Measurement and Evaluation in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. This 
offer, announced in the fall student major 
club newsletter, is still in effect. 


New Student Major Clubs 

Latest student major clubs to become af 
filiated with the AAHPER by charter in 
clude: 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, 
La. Jack Salter is President of the club. 

Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleas 
ant. Barbara Jones is President. 

University of Delaware, Newark. Presi 
dent is Jean P. Sloman. 

University of California at Los An- 
geles. Donald T. Gottesman is President. 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, La 
Charles T. Gooden, Jr., is President. 


U. of Fla. Gives to World Congress 

The Majors Club of the University of 
Florida contributed $20 to the World Con 
gress of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, to be held April 11-16 in’ the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges. 


W. Va. Club Sponsors Clinics 

In the form of a county fair, the Student 
Majors Club at West Virginia State Col 
lege, Institute, sponsored a Health, Physi 
cal Education, Recreation, and Safety Clinic. 

Conducted through the co-operation of 
sporting-good companies, health, physical 
education, and recreation groups, and safe 
ty agencies, the clinic had 1,100 children 
participating. 

Objectives of the clinic were: (1) to cre- 
ate a wholesome interest in the areas of 
health, physical education, recreation, and 
safety through an extended public reiations 
program; (2) to demonstrate the use of the 
latest equipment in the field; (3) to dem 
onstrate means of promoting safety in physi- 
cal education classes. 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


The Major Club also promoted a Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety 
Career Clinic to: 


(1) discuss the values of attending col 
lege; 

(2) discuss teaching as a profession; 

(3) promote a lasting interest in’ the 
areas of health, physical education, recrea 
tion, and safety; and 


(4) better relations between the college 
and the schools 


Illinois State Normal 


The December meeting of the Women's 
Physical Education Club of Hllinois State 
Normal University was the annual Victory 
Hall Christmas party. 

In November, Jean Puinam, a “92 gradu 
ate of Illinois State Normal University, and 
former club president, spoke and showed 
slides taken on her three-month hosteling 
trip through Europe. 

The club held its first meeting of the 
year, entitled Pemlette Pow-Wow, on the 
campus outdoor picnic area, the last week 
of September. Upperclass members (?EM’s) 


FASHION PARADE 


Back Row (Left to right): Gerry Curbacki in 
regulation gym suit; Carolyn Rhode in teaching 
uniform; Adel Lemanski in leotard; Pat Lemanski 
in shorts and official blazer. 

Front Row: Jo Ann Schmitz in pajamas and robe; 
Ruth Lyon in informal skirt and sweater; Pat 
White in evening clothes; and Sylvia Siefert in 
jeans and sport blouse. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1954, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


had a little campus sister (Pemlettes) to 
escort to the gathering and introduce. 

The purpose of Pemlette Pow-Wow was 
to acquaint the majors and minors with 
appropriate clothes for campus and club 
functions. 

The new officers and sponsors were in 
troduced, a few group games were played, 
and a tally apple treat followed. 

The club ukelele band offered favorite 
tunes, and the affair concluded with danc- 
ing. 


Georgia State College 


The Physical Education Majors Club at 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge 
ville, welcomed 17 Freshmen and two trans 
fers into the club. The new members were 
recently entertained with a progressive 
games party, to which everyone came 
dressed in uniforms of her favorite sport 
Costumes included football and basketball 
uniforms, bathing suits, and riding clothes 
Progressive games included miniature bowl 
ing, basketball, golf, badminton, football 
and ping-pong 


Wisconsin PEM Club 


The Women’s Physical Education Majors 
Club sponsored a Big-Sister Tea for Fresh 
men and new students majoring in physical 
education. The faculty members of the 
department, headed by Marie Carns, were 
introduced. Club activities were explained 
by Helen Meleny, club president. The tea 
ended with community singing. *® 
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S$. BARNES 
COMPANY 


115 years of educational book publishing 


/ 


THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 


Practical sports books covering funda- 
mentals, techniques, coaching and play- 
ing hints and basic equipment. Written 
by leading coaches and players from 
their actual experience, each fully 
illustrated. $1.75 each. 


{ 


Archery, Reichart G Keasey 
Baseball, Daniel E. jessee 


Baseball Techniques 
Illustrated, Allen-Micoleau 


Basketball, Charles G. Murphy 

Basketball for Girls, Meissner G Meyers 
Basketball Dlustrated, Howard A. Hobson 
Basketball Officiating, Dave Tobey 


Basketball Library, Clair Bee 
Drills and Fundamentals 
The Science of Coaching 
Man-to-Man Defense and Attack 
Zone Defense and Attack 


Basketball Techniques 
Illustrated, Anderson-Micoleau 


Better Bowling, joe Wilman 
Bowling for All, Falcaro G Goodman 


Cheerleading and Marching Bands, 
Loken and Dypwick 


Cross-Country Techniques 
Illustrated, Canham-Micoleau 


Dictionary of Baseball with Official Rules, 


Parke Cummings 
Fencing, joseph Vince 


Field Techniques 
Canham-Micoleau 


Football, W. Glenn Killinger 


Football Techniques 
IMustrated, Moore-Micoleay 


Fundamental Handball, Bernath E. Phillips 
How to Pitch, Bob Feller 

Ice Hockey, Edward jeremiah 

Jiu-Jiteu, Frederick Lowell 

Kites, 4H. Waller Fowler 

Lawn Games, john R. Tunis 

Paddle Tennis, Fessenden § Blanchard 
Physical Conditioning, Stafford G Duncan 
Self Defense, Wesley Brown 

Six-Man Football, Ray O. Duncan 
Skiing (Revised), Walter Prager 

Soccer, Samuel Fralick 

Softball, Arthur T. Noren 

Softball for Girls, (Revised), Viola Mitchell 
Swimming, R. H. Kiphuth 

Table Tennis Iilustrated, Douglas Cartland 
Tennis, Helen Hull Jacobs 

Tennis Made Easy, Lloyd Budge 


Tennis Techniques 
illustrated, Mace-Micoleau 


Touch Football, john Grombach 
Track and Field, Ray M. Conger 


Track Techniques 
INustrated, Canham-Micoleau 


Volley Ball, Robert Laveaga 


Wrestling (Revised), 
—. C. Gallagher G Rex Peery 


Send for examination copies of these or any 
other Barnes books which you wish to consider 
for classroom use. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


UNDERSTANDING BOYS (Through Infancy, 
Childhood and Adolescence), by Clarence G. 
Moser, N. Y.: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1953. 190 pp. $2.50. The author, a 
YMCA youth leader, outlines boys physical, 
mental, social, and emotional growth from 
infancy through the teens. The book is in- 
tended fer parents and youth leaders. 
HEALTH YEARBOOK 1953, by Oliver F. 
Byrd. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1953. 280 pp. $3.50. In this year- 
book 281 articles published between July 1, 
1952, and June 30, 1953, are abstracted. ‘The 
abstracts have been screened tor significance 
in medicine and public health. 

HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE CHILD, by 
Kdward R. Schlesinger, M.D. N. Y.:  Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 42nd St. 1953. 
403 pp. $7.50. This is an interpretation of 
the principles and techniques involved in 
the great variety of obstetric and pediatric 
health services now available. An over-all 
view of the inter-relations of diversified 
community health services makes it particu- 
larly useful for the general practitioner. 
One chapter is entitled School Age and 
Adolescence. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A WORLD HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDU. 
CATION, by D. B. VanDalen, Elmer WD. 
Mitchell, and Bruce L. Bennett. N. Y.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 - 5th Ave. 1953. 640 
pp. $7.90. A cultural, philosophical, and 
comparative history of physical education 
from the time of primitive man to the pres- 
ent, this book ties in physical education 
with general education and correlates them 
with the cultural background of the vari- 
ous world societies. The final chapters deal 
with the physical education program in to- 
day's modern countries all over the world. 
MICHIGAN STATE MULTIPLE OFFENSE, by 
Clarence “Biggie” Munn. N. Y.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 - 5th Ave. 1953. 211 pp. 
Illus. $3.95. On-the-field photographs and 
play diagrams accompany this explanation 
of the coaching techniques and system of 
plays “Biggie” Munn uses in moulding the 
Michigan State Multiple Offense. He dis- 
cusses the simple blocking rules that make 
possible this system, which is based on 
speed and maneuverability, rather than 
brawn and/or power. 

Chapters include offensive line play, of 
fensive end play, backfield play, team run- 
ning offense, the passing game, and the 
kicking game as an offensive weapon. 


HELP TEACHERS TO HELP CHILDREN IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, by 
the Dept. of Health Ed., Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit: Div. of Instr., Bd. of Ed., 
1953. 26 pp. This bulletin, developed 
as a joint enterprise, is designed to help 
principals, supervisors, and health and 
physical education teachers in the elemen- 
tary school. Its goal is to improve the 
health and physical education program for 
the benefit of children. Sample activity ex- 
periences, somewhat specific for particular 
age groups, are included. 

INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL ACTIVITIES COURSES IN PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, by Teacher Education 
Siaff, Health and Physical Education, Men's 
Div., Ohio State Univ. Columbus: Dept. 
of Physical Education, Men's Div, 1953. 
116 pp. mimeo. This manual is meant to 
serve as a guide to assist instructors in 
meeting the needs of prospective teachers 
of physical education, with respect to a 
variety of sports, games, and other activi- 
ties making up the physical education pro 
gram. A limited number of copies are 
available upon request. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


HAVE FUN . . . GET WELLI by Maryelle 
Dodds, OTR. N. Y.: American Heart Assn., 


44 E. 23rd Sc. 1953. 39 pp. 10¢. Directed 


to young people and to parents whose chil- 
dren are ill with rheumatic fever or rheu 
matic heart disease, this pamphlet presents 
numerous suggestions for recreational ac- 
tivities. Section I is devoted to teen-agers; 
Section Il to children four to 9 years of 
age. Chapter headings include Crafts, Nee 
dle and Shuttle, Plants and Pets, Paper and 
Paint. 


GENERAL 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER, by 
Auren Uris. N. Y.:: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St. 1953. 237 pp. $3.50. This 
book presents methods for appraising and 
mastering the problems of leadership: get- 
ting full co-operation, creating a harmoni- 
ous work atmosphere, and increasing the 
effectiveness of the group. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
What Chief State School Officers Say About 


High School Driver Education. Wash., D. C.: 
American Assn. of Automobiles. Free. 
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Outstanding Features: 


Association 


Outstanding Features: 


COMING IN MARCH! 
CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


by GLADYS ANDREWS, New York University 


All of the material in the book has been developed from 
actual work in situations with children, young people and 
teachers over a period of 20 years. Experience presented 
in the book has actually been proved successful in practical 
situations. 


ALSO, NEW THIRD EDITION OF 
ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


by CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, Assistant Superintendent, Michigan Department 


of Public Instruction; High School Athletic 


The book is filled with many actual forms and illustrations 
that the high school administrator can use in every-day 
work, These are found throughout the book. 

There are many specific suggestions for eligibility proced 


State Director of Athletics, Michigan 


considerations, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Takes a creative approach to children, people, what they 
are like, how they grow and develop, and uses Creative 
Rhythmie Movement as a medium of expression natural to 
the way children grow and learn. 

255 pages @ x 10%, @ Spiral Bound 


ures and contest management, as well as athletic budget 


The book has a most complete treatise on safety and sanita 
tion in athletics in Chapter 11. 


450 pages @ x 


Highway Safety—A Challenge to Rural Young 
People. Marietta, Ohio: Rural Youth of 
the U.S.A. Conference, 210 - 5th St. 

Play Safe. Camp Fire Girls, Inc. New York 
17: 16 E. 48th St. 

Report of the Division of Medical Services. 
Philadelphia: Bd. of Public Ed., Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, 1952-53. 
Understanding Your Teen-Ager. Going Ahead 
Toward Better Health and Longer Life. New 
York City: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave. 

How Children Grow and Develop. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, 57) W. 
Grand Ave. 40c ea. 

The Road Ahead. New York City: The Na 
tional Federation of Business and Profes 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway 


Who... Me? Ihe Travelers 1953 Book of 
Street and Highway Accident Data. Hart 
ford, Conn.: Travelers Insurance Cos. 
Basic Body Measurements of School Age Chil- 
dren. A handbook for school officials, archi- 
tects, and design engineers in planning 
school buildings, furniture, and equipment. 
Wash. 25, D. C.: Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Single copies 
available from School Housing Section, Of 
fice of Education 

Enriching the Years. N. Y. State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the Aging 
199 pp. 

A Program of Health Services for Florida 
Schools. Bulletin 4D, July 1953. 85 pp. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Sponsored jointly by Fla. State Dept. of 
Fdu. and State Bd. of Health. 

The Pre-Adolescent Exceptional Child. Pro 
ceedings of the 35th Conference of the 
Child Research Clinic of The Woods 
Schools, held in Philadelphia, May 23, 1953. 
Langhorne, Pa.: Woods Schools. 

The Cook-A-Meal Cook Book. Garel Clark. 
$2.50. N. Y.: William R. Scott, Ine. 

Health In Your Town. leaching unit on 
community health. A teacher's guide for 
use with a 35-mm. filmstrip. New York 5: 
Div. of Public Ed., the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway 


Recommendation for Action. Report of the 
1953 Wisconsin Work Conterences on School 
Safety. State Dept. of Public Instr., Madi 
son, Wis. 

Mental Health Implications in Civilian Emer- 
gencies. Wash. 25, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service. 

What Do We See in ‘53 for Guidance and 
Health. Sponsored by the Dept. of Ed., 
Univ. Extension Div., Office of Summer 
Session, Univ. of Wisconsin; and the Wis 
consin. Assn. of Educational and Vocation 
al Guidance; Industrial and Educational 
Counselors Assn.; State Dept. of Public 
Instr.; State Bd. of Vocational and Adult 
kd.; and State Bd. of Flealth. July 1-3, 1953. 


Food Value Tables Expressed in Circle 
Graphs, by Eula Bee Corban, assistant pro 
fessor. Flushing 67, N. Y.: Queens College 
Book Store, 50c. 


Physical Education 
Official Softball-Track and Field Guide, Mai 


ion Kneer and Martha Haverstick, editors 
Wash. 6, D. C.: National Section for Girls 
and Women’s Sports, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
1954. 160 pp. 

Volleyball Official Guide, by the U. S. Vol 
levball Assn., Berne, Ind. P.O. Box 109 
1954. 

Bullies, Free Hits, Corners, and Roll-Ins, com 
piled by Barbara Strebeigh for the U. § 
hield Hockey Assn. Rockville Centre, N.Y 
D. V. Franklin, 24 Park PI. 1953. 24 pp. 2% 
Impulse! 1953, Annual Dance in Education 
Issue. San Francisco 14 Impulse Publica 
tions, 160 Palo Alto Ave. 40 pp. $1.00. 


Otto Graham T Quarterback, by Otto Gra 
ham. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 - Sth 
Ave., 1953. 223 pp. $3.95. % 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 
Fully illustrated manual offering 
many activities and games for 
grades one through six. THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
says: An excellent aid for arranging @ well-round- 
ed physical education program. It is especially help- 
ful because the skills required for each game pro- 

gress according to the grade level.” 
136 pages, 8'/, x 11, spiral bound - $2.50 


THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
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better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen Royal « Scarlet Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Gkirtioss, $21 dz. © #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
2140 Shirtless, $30 dz. #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Shirtless, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 
220) «6Skirtiess, $13.50 dz. OXFORD 


GREY 


SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


POOL SUPPLY (0. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


A Community Swims... 
(Continued from page 23) 


Tests Passep SUMMER 1953 


*H.P. 10 Yard Swim = 583 
H.P. 20 Yard Swim 523 
H.P. 25 Yard Swim. 422 
H.P. 50 Yard Swim $22 
H.P. 100 Yard Swim 251 
H.P. 200 Yard Swim 197 
H.P. 300 Yard Swim 163 
HP. 440 Yard Swim 146 
HP. 880 Yard Swim 76 
H.P. | Mile Swim 32 
H.P. Jump From Low Board 158 
H.P. Dive From Low Board 331 
H.P. Jump From High Board 322 
H.P. Dive From High Board 102 
H.P. Special Award 51 
Red Cross Beginner Test 480 
Red Cross Intermediate Test 61 
Red Cross Swimmer Test 15 
Red Cross Advanced Swimmer Test 1 
Red Cross Junior Lifesaving ‘Test 6 
Red Cross Senior Lifesaving ‘Test 8 
YMCA Minnow Test 429 
YMCA Fish ‘Test 170 
YMCA Flying-Fish Test 101 
YMCA Shark Test 7 
YMCA Junior Lifesaving Test 6 
YMCA Senior Life Saving Test 8 
Boy Scout Merit Badge Tests 8 
Perfect Attendance Awards 348 
Parents Awards 148 
Swimming Race Awards 748 
Total Number of Awards Given — 6,649 


*Huntington Park 

These statistics indicate the great 
interest on the part of the youngsters 
as well as adults in the popularity of 
this phase of our program. 

The tests marked H.P. (Hunting- 
ton Park) were those furnished by 
the Huntington Park high school 
and printed in the school print shop. 


Programs of Civic Groups 

You will not that the H.P. swim 
tests were not the only ones made 
available to our students. We are 
glad to co-operate with all civic 
groups such as the Red Cross, 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, ete. Each 
of these organizations has swimming 
programs where their members may 
earn various awards or merit badges. 
We have qualified personnel at our 
pool who are thoroughly versed in 
the respective programs. 

These statistics indicate a great in- 
terest in’ American National Red 
Cross swimming tests and the Na- 
tional YMCA Aquatic Program. 
These two organizations made their 
programs available to everyone who 
came to our pool. A membership in 
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the organization was not necessary 
to participate in their programs. 
Contact these organizations and see 
how they can help you with your 
swimming program. 


Other Activities 

Friday nights throughout the sum- 
mer are Family Nights. No young- 
ster under 18 years of age was per- 
mitted into the pool unless accom- 
panied by parents. Approximately 
150 people were on hand each Friday 
night. 

Saturdays were testing and recre- 
ation days. Those not attending the 
regular instruction program during 
the week could come to the pool on 
Saturdays and earn the various swim- 
ming awards. 

Each summer we hold a Junior 
Olympic Swimming Meet. A total of 
83 youngsters participated in the 
1953 meet, with more than 500 spec- 
tators in attendance. 


Successful Swimming Program 

In writing of the success of this 
program, we must not forget the un- 
tiring efforts of those employed to 
conduct the program. Actually the 
program is conducted by the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education. 
Lawrence E. Houston, director of 
physical and health education and 
youth services, is the one directly in 
charge. Dr. John Merkley and Earl 
Harris are the guiding behind the 
program. 

The finest pool and the greatest 
program in the world would not be 
the least bit of a success if it were 
not for the people entrusted with the 
job of it over.” had the 
finest working staff it has ever been 
my pleasire to be associated with. 
There were the assisting instructors, 
lifeguards, custodians, engineers, 
cashiers, and locker room attendants. 
The program was 
their success. Each had an important 
part in it. They made it the success 
that it was and deserve the real cred 
it. 

If we have given you some ideas 
or maybe got you to thinking how 
you can make more of your swim- 
ming pool and to use to greater ad- 
vantage the facilities you have, then 
this article will have served its pur- 
pose. * 
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NISSEN 
MODEL 


Introduces Revolutionary 
New Frame Tube 


OW NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 

creates the UNI-TUBE, a smooth, 
endless frame without upthrusts or 
projections. Folds flat with all 
pads in place. . . Pads don’t bunch or 
pinch. A Faster Flashfold. . . 
More Compact. .. Handles, folds as 
single unit. 


Write for 
FREE LITERATURE 


*Reg. U. S Pat. Off 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Ave. N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


“fills your gym feeds 
with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


Functional Leotards 
and Reheorsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Used by America's leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN 


DANCE SHOES 
and accessories 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, WH. Y. 


GYM 
suits 


} SUIT SHOWN IS A NEW MODEL 
NO. 285 


The latest style for gym wear. Sleeve- 
less, sport collar, shorts type bottom, 
straight with cuffs. One piece. At- 
tached belt with rustproof buckle. 
Gripper front closing. Your girls will 
love this new suit. Cadet Blue, Jade 
Green, Wine, Yellow, White .. . at 
only $3.25. 


THE Waltconal LABEL IS YOUR 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Write for New Fall Circular 


Walconal 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
380 N. MARQUETTE ST 


Fond du Lac @ Wisconsin 


— 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
724 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
() Please send free sample of Saf-T-Kienz 
() Please send quantity prices. 


NAME 
FIRM 

STREET 
CITY & STATE 
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SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


New Dance Section Publication 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms — $1.00; 


Volume 1i—Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance — $1.00. 


Selected lists of recordings, 
piano music, books, articles 


( 
wes 


0) FRANCES 
ond CHARLOTTE MEY 


COSTUME CUES 
Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
Charlotte lrey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance. 2A pages. 50c. 

Order from 
AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, BD. C. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


ELLEN MOORE 


Editor, National Section « 


REMINDER 


Southwestern states! 
news and 


Collect’ your dance 
send it to your editor, Ruth 
Jacobs, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, or 
to the editor of this column by Feb, 5. 
Readers want to know what's happening 
in your part of the country, 


REPORTS FROM THE CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 


Chairman of this district is Charlotte 
Trey, director of dance at the Univ. of Colo. 
\ biography of Mrs. Trey shows a tajor in 
dance at the Univ. of Wis., graduate study 
at Bennington College, and more study 
with many well-known professional danc- 
crs. She has also danced professionally her- 
self. Among her services to the Dance Sec- 
tion is her co-authorship of Costume Cues, 
a handy suggestion book obtainable from 
\AHPER for 50c. 


Summer Session at Boulder 


Marilyn Chambers, new instructor of 
dance at the Univ. of Colo., reports that 
Jean Erdman, her company of four, and 
her accompanist, Jack Maxin, took part in 
the sixth annual Creative Arts Festival. 
Miss Erdman’s courses in dance technique 
and composition were attended by approxi- 
mately 35 students. 

Jack Maxin taught a course in musical 
accompaniment for dance, which proved 
extremely valuable to teachers who must 
provide their own accompaniment. In a 
two-week project, the class composed a 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dence or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


color 


extra, 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age entra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


n Dance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigar 


score for band-aid boxes, cabbage graters, 
combs, coffee tins, nail files, spoons, and 
plates! Miss Erdman’s composition class 
promptly choreographed this piece, and 
named it “The Assembly Line.” 

Climax of the session was Miss Erdman’s 
concert and her premiére of her new piece, 
“Song of the Turning World,” to music 
by Beethoven. 


Lloyd Shaw’s School 


lop-notch square dance callers convened 
again this summer at Colorado Springs for 
this five-day school. Emphasizing easy, com 
fortable dancing, Shaw introduced a qua 
drille called “The Capri Square.” Also in 
cluded were new couple dances and waltzes 


Perry-Mansjield School 

This eight-week session at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., had these special offerings: 
a new lecture-demonstration on dance by 
Harriette Ann Grey; two new dances: Miss 
Grey's “Albatross” to music by John Wil 
son, and John Begg’s ballet, “Enchanted 
Lake,” to music by Louis Vaninelli; Miss 
Grey's choreography stylized move 
ments for drama productions of “Camille” 
and “The Mad Woman of Chaillot,” di 
rected by Charlotte Perry, and a Symposium 
of Arts, at Which Virginia Tanner was 
moderator and Hanya Holm, speaker, for 
the dance section. 


From Minnesota 


Ralph Piper sends word that Jean Bur- 
gess, formerly of lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, is now teaching dance at the Univ. of 
Minn. 

Gertrude Lippincott has returned to 
Minneapolis. Her modern dance group 
there presented a program at the YWCA 
on Oct, 22. 

The Minneapolis Tribune published on 
Sept. 13 the findings of a state-wide poll 
on square and folk dancing, in which 24°, 
of a cross-section of the adult population 
said that they participate in these dance 
activities. Nearly half of the 24% had be 
come interested within the past ten years. 
Very few of those questioned disapproved 
of these dance forms. 

The American Squares School at Camp 
Ibduhapi in August had the largest full- 
time enrollment in four years. People came 
from 12 states and Canada for classes in 
square, folk, and social dance; play party 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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RCA VICTOR 
| Record Library for 
/ Elementary Schools 


RCA VICTOR | 


A Basic RECORD LIBRARY for the classroom, com- 
prising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 
selected and organized for teachers by leading author- 
ities in the held of educational music. 

The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records. 4// 
albums are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Music. 


Now used in thousands of schools in all 48 states. 


Albums for books of “A Singing School” 


vere 
Ten atpums, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Jumor High 


grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VII1). 


Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 


singing. 


Send for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


The Record Library for Elemen- 
tary Schools and Albums of “A 
Singing School” are recorded on 
45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA. CAMDEN, N. J. i 


Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on 


[] RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 


A Singing School” 


Name___ 
School__ 
Street 


City 
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Coke” is registered trode-mork 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 


A Significant Development 


For some time leaders in our field have 
been trying to better co-ordination and co 
operation between the various professional 
organizations concerned with hospital recre- 
ation. Therefore, considerable significance 
must be attached to the tentative formation 
of a Council for the Advancement of Hos 
pital Recreation at a meeting held at the 
National \ssociation 
Washington, in November. 


Fducation ofhces ain 

Attending this meeting were two repre 
sentatives each of the Hospital Section of 
the American Recreation Society, the Na 
tional of Recreational Thera 
pists, AAHPER’s Recreational Therapy Sec 
tion, and the National Office of the AAH 
PER. The Council, subject to the approval 
of participating groups, would consist of 
those attending the meeting, plus the Hos 
pital Consultant to the National Recreation 
Association 

The purpose of such a Council would be 
to provide a structure enabling professional 
organizations having members performing 
recreation functions in hospitals and insti 
tutions to work co-operatively: (1) to raise 
standards, (2) to attack jointly common 
problems, (3) to solicit financial aid, (4) 
to keep participating groups informed of 
each other's activities, and 


Association 


(5) to explore 
the feasibility of eventually amalgamating 
the several groups having members per 
forming recreation functions in hospitals. 

The next Council meeting has been set 
for February 3, at the NEA headquarters 


Hospital Recreation Institutes 


In May and October 1948, two two-week 
workshops in hospital recreation were con 
ducted by the Veterans Administration in 
co-operation with, and at, the New York 
University, 

In May 1950, the University of Minne 
sola, in co-operation with several agencies 
and professional associations, conducted a 
six-day National Institute in Hospital Rec 


reation. In May 1953, the University of 
North Carolina conducted the three-day 
Southern Regional Institute in Hospital 
Recreation. 


Two institutes now being planned prom 
ise to meet with the same enthusiastic re- 
sponse as have these. The School of Edu 
cation, New York University, and the Na- 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
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tional Recreation Association are Ccosponsor 
ing a Hospital Recreation Instiute at the 
University January 25-27. 

‘The University of Minnesota has called a 
planning committee mecting for January 
12 to finalize arrangements for its second 
National Institute in Hospital Recreation, 
to be held at the university’s Center for 
Continuation Study, May 26-29. 


The Purpose of Mental Hospitals 


The following are quotes from the An- 
nual Report, 1952-53, of the Institute of 
Living in Hartford, Conn. “A word should 
be said here regarding the idea of private 
mental hospitals being ‘country clubs’ and 
‘resorts’ . Ihe idea springs in part from 
the difference in treatment required in 
mental disease, where nearly all of the pa 
tients are ambulatory and, of course, need 
kinds of re-education and social 
and athletic therapy as ancillary treatment 
to the specific curative method indicated. 
This is in contrast to treatment require 
ments in a general hospital, where the stay 
is short and most of the patients are con 
fined to bed. In other part, the idea is evi 


various 


dence of reaction of people to a mystery. 
There is nothing very mysterious about the 
mumps or a broken arm, but there is some- 
thing mysterious about mania and melan- 
cholia and these illnesses still have moral 
implication in the minds of many. .. . the 
fact remains that the populace fears mental 
disease, fails to understand it and hence is 
oblivious to the necessity of solving the 
problem by education and research.” 


Graduate Education at Minnesota 


Fred M. Chapman, former state super- 
visor of Patients Program Services with the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, 
was appointed in September 1953 as As- 
sistant Professor to teach the hospital rec- 
reation courses and advise students special- 
iving in this field at the University of 
Minnesota, 

The graduate program leading to the 
Master of Education degree in Hospital 
Recreation was inaugurated at Minnesota 
in March 1950. Courses in descriptive psy- 
chiatry, medical science orientation, and 
medical information, which are offered in 
the School of Medicine, and an internship 
in a selected hospital, are among the cur 
viculum requirements. 
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Dance (Continued from page AA) 
games; folk dance leadership, and square 
dance calling. 

Staff members included Charley Thomas 
of New Jersey, Jimmy Clossin from Florida, 
Mel and Helen Day from Idaho, and Ralph 
and Zora Piper, “Luke” Lukeszewski and 
Eric Clamons from the Twin Cities. ‘The 
1954 school is also being planned for Camp 
Idhuhapi, Loretto, Minn., the last week in 
\ug. 

Minnesota was present at the Interna 
tional Square Dance Festival in Chicago 
Oct. 24. Five sets gave a square-dance dem 
onstration, 18 folk dancers demonstrated 
foreign dances, Dorothy Wesson taught two 
sessions on Kolo dances, and Ralph Pipe: 
and Arden Johnson were guest callers. 

Arden Johnson, director of recreation at 
Robbinsdale, has been elected President of 
the Folk Dance Federation of Minnesota. 


From Missouri 


For the past three years, the Orchesis 
group. Southwest Mo. State College, 
Springfield, under the direction of Florence 
Bugg, has held an Open House program 
rather than a formal dance recital. The in 
formal atmosphere of the gym has met 
with much success and requires little cos 
tuming and no expense. 

Dance Club at Northwest Mo. State Col 
lege, Maryville, under the direction of Doris 
Hysler, aroused interest in dance with a 
demonstration at a college assembly pro 
gram in December. Emily Frankel and 
Mark Ryder will give an assembly and a 
lecture demonstration on Feb. 24. Neigh 
boring dance groups have been invited. 

The Orchesis group at Central Mo. State 
College, Warrensburg, under the direction 
of Betty Ann Sawyers, gave a Christmas 
program with the college a cappella choir 
From North Dakota 

At present modern dance is taught in 
this state only at the Agricultural College 
and the University. Orchesis groups from 
the two schools are planning a joint pro 
gram. 

Marge Thorleifson, back from a_ year's 
study at Mich. State College, has a large 
group of beginners, including 20 men. 

At the Agricultural College more Fresh 
men are interested in dance this year. ‘To 
fan this interest, Orchesis has invited sur 
rounding high schools and colleges to a 
modern dance lecture-demonstration — of 
technique and composition to be held this 
month 
group 

At the State NEA Convention, the N. 
Dak. AHPER provided two demonstrations 
in rhythms conducted by Mardelle Mohn of 
Cedar Falls Teachers College, Towa. 


Neva Anderson is sponsor of this 


From Colorado 


Univ. of Colo. Orchesis started with five 
members. Undaunted, this group, spon 
sored by Mrs. Trey, replenished its ranks 
and co-operated with the music and drama 
departments in a Christmas presentation 
of Amahl and the Night Visitors. Orchesis 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS 
from the Ruth Whitney Jones 
Dance Loan Fund must reach 
the fund chairman 
BY MAY 1 
Write to Mary E. Whitney 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Contributions to the Fund 
may be sent to the Chairman 


also danced its version of The Juggler on | 


this program. The annual Orchesis pro 
gram will be Feb. 4-5. 


The Calico and Boots square dance club, 
sponsored by Mrs. Lrey, held a two-day | 


festival in November. Groups in this re 


gion will present square, couple, and folk 


dance exhibitions. New dances will be 
taught. Master of ceremonies will be Lafe 
Miller, Ft. Collins, Colo 


The members of Orchesis at Colo. State 
College of Education at Greeley, Colo., have | 


much to anticipate in their annual pro 
gram, to be given winter season. On the 


versatile stage of their brand new theater, 


with the assistance of the college symphony 
orchestra, they will dance a major work 
Electra,” to Bela Bartok’s “Concerto for 
Orchestra.” 


From lowa 

One term of a rhythmic activity is re 
quired of all women students at lowa State 
College. Over two-thirds of the students 
fulfill this requirement with modern dance, 
the remainder wit!, tap or American coun 


try dance. Men may elect modern dance. 


The Modern Dance Club is presenting a | 


“Folk Dance Suite” to the WOLTYV audi 
ence Jan. 12. It will show a modern crea 
tive treatment of traditional folk dance 
ideas. The club is also working on its an 
nual concert, to be presented Feb. 19-20 
Betty Toman, dance director, is planning a 
radio talk preceding the concert to help 
people understand the aims and purposes 
of this group 

The Promenaders, a co-educational dance 
group, sponsors an all-school square dance 
every other Friday evening. The Prome 
naders have put on several T'V shows and 
for four consecutive years have participated 
in the International Square Dance Festival 
in Chicago. Jane Carswell is adviser. * 


by 


Style 203 
protect the ball 
of the foot and still 
enjoy “barefoot” activity 
Black, white, red, natural leather. $4.95 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality 


Send for the new Capezie 

catalog for full details on 

your other Capezio favor. 

ites for dance in physical Cin we 

New York® Boston* Chicago 

Address Dept. CP-154 Los - 
San Francisco * San Mateo « Montreal 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 


A New Book Edited by 
Michael Herman 


FOLK DANCE SYLLABUS 


Volume One. 


70 Folk dances, 15 contras, for all 
age groups, illustrated, spiral bind- 
ing. Published by Folk 
House. $2.10 from 


THE FOLK DANCER 
Box 201, Flushing, N. Y. 


Dance 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified fures self explanatory Met of 4 
Hlementary High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U. 8S. $5.00 New York City Approved List 
Write to RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


FOLK AND SQUARE 
DANCE RECORDS 


All of them from one central, depend- 
able source. Serving schools and rec- 
reation centers since 1940. 

The nation’s headquarters for folk and 
square dance records, books, informa- 
tion. Visit us when in New York. Send 
for the new 200 page 1954 catalog. 


FOLK DANCE 
108 West 16 St. New York City 11 
Mailing Address: Box 201, Flushing, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Complete Stock of 
AND SQUARE Dance Recorns 
Official Suppliers to 
City DEPARTMENTS AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 
of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
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Recently some West High School students 
entered a dance routine in their annual 
school show, entitling their performance 
“Dance a la Olympics.” Music used was 
Igles from the Vienna Woods, by Johann 


q | ~ Straus. 
Techniques 
The instructor, Mrs. Alta Emerson, and 
Donna Schumann and Sandra Whannel, 
students, describe the techniques as follows: 
1. ‘Techniques begin with learning how 


to throw the balls gracefully to each other 
Let others share your good ideas. Send your We started with the arm holding the ball 


How We Do It to the Editor. parallel to the floor Ihe arm is then 


swung ina circular motion and upon reach 


THREE-MAN BASKETBALL "ing the starting point the ball is tossed 


How We Do It 2. Another technique is the dancer fac 

by S. J. PICARIELLO Game Book ing the audience with her arms out to her 

nstructor-Coact ‘ side, shoulder height, the ball in one hand 
ng island University 


Games which have appeared in the 

How We Do It section of the JOUR- 
IHRE MAN BASKETBALL as played at NAL will soon be reprinted in a new 
AAHPER publication. If you are 
using an original or unique game 
which would interest other teachers, 
please send a brief description im- 


Without changing the position except the 
flexing of the knees, the ball is tossed over 
the head to the other hand 


Long Island University is now more popu 
lar than ever, especially since there is no 
varsity basketball at the University. 

Rules: Same as college basketball rules, 


%. Probably one of the easier accomplish 
ments with the ball is the following: Face 
the front or either side and lift one leg in 


. back; at the same time throw the ball from 
except 
one basket shall be used, and the back to the front of the body with 
the lines are the lines of the half aw e Do lt Editor, AAHPER, both hands, 


1201-l6th St.. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


court only 


One of the less difhcult) and more 
2 The team scoring five baskets first graceful movements is a slow turn on the 


shall win the game. SYNCHRONIZED balls of the feet with the arms out to the 
%. “Matching of fingers” decides which BALL HANDLING side and the ball in one hand. It is more 


team starts game with possession of effective all of the movements 
basketball by FINN B. ERIKSEN dancer's eves follow the ball at all times. 
» ‘The team that scores maintains pos Waterloo, lowa . Another trick with the balls 59 Reng 
session of the ball by throwing it in Se 
pass is called “free first pass” and may dance routines with effective use of inflated in front of the body with the ball. The 
° not be blocked on intercepted; how balls, is now included in the modern-dance balls on a oe nga: _ to the 
j crs able augn w 1 oO 4 ‘ a. 
2 ever, the receiver of such a pass can program in our high school This activity, ght 
> exte » the ba an be tossec 
not score on such a play. Loss of ball used quite extensively in some European 
to defensive team countries, is performed to music with the above the head as in position 5 
. Te . ve 7. Also in the same body position (5) 
6 Defensive team capturing the rebound use of differently colored balls, about seven . 
aes : inches in diameter. with one hand in front of the body, the 
after the other team has attempted to an | ! i iF 
score must brine the hall past. the I first saw this technique at a demonstra arm can be swung through a circular mo 
ine , : tion in’ Denmark, where Denmark teams tion. As the hand comes near the floor th 
foul line before they can shoot or Start ball i ‘leased ; Hed he pz . 
and a Finland team displayed techniques in is released and rolled to the partne: 
7. On any shot that the hell feile to gymnastics and modern dancing. (Concluded on page 54) 


reach or touch the rim, net, or back 
board, the defensive team may score 
on such a shot 

8 Held balls Whenever there is a held 
hall situation, the players involved 
match fingers (odds even one or 
two fingers). Winner puts ball into 
plav at nearest sideline. (“Free first 
pass” rule is effect 

9 Fouls: Plaver who is fouled must call 
said foul at the time of foul immedi 
ately. Plaver that is fouled has choice 
of basket. or ball if basket is) missed 

10. Players Handbook 
No referce 


No jump ball situation 

Feam or player that is fouled keeps 
ball 

Vlaver must call foul immeditaely as 
soon as foul occurs 

No blocking, charging, holding or 
hacking or pushing, kicking, discon 
tinued dribble, walking, or unsports 
man like conduct. 


High school girls demonstrate synchronized ball handling. 
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HE JOURNAL reflects today’s 
in physical education, 
health education, and recreation edu- 
cation. It is concerned with practice 
and with theory, with teaching ex- 
periences in schools and colleges all 
over the country, and with conclu- 
sions in research. It keeps your stu 
dents abreast of conferences and 
meetings —national interna- 
tional. 

Every college major student should 
know the JouRNAL—not only because 
it will widen his interests, but be- 
cause it will point out to him the 
current major interests and prob- 
lems of his profession. Help your 
students to become familiar with 
their professional Journal. As a 
teaching aid and as a supplement to 
your texts, it is admirably adapted 
for the needs of the present-day col- 
lege student. 


Suggestions 


Here are some suggestions for 
teaching with the JourNAL. We 
would welcome additions from your 
own experience. Share your teaching 
ideas with others by sending them to 
the Editor. 

(1) Give your class time to read 
the current Journal. Use the ques- 
tions on this page to stimulate dis- 
cussion on the feature articles. Such 
discussion will provide good experi- 
ence in critical analysis. Questions 
like these will be carried every month 
for your convenience. 

(2) Assign feature articles for in- 
dividual reports and subsequent class 
discussion. 

(3) For a committee project, ask 
for a critical comparison of the Jour- 
NAL with professional magazines in 
general education. 

(4) Suggest that your student ma- 
jor club write up a project for the 
“Meet the Majors” page. 


Let the JOURNAL 
Teach with You! 


(5) Suggest that the class write a 
letter to the Editor on some matter 
of professional concern or on a spe- 
cific point raised through discussion 
of the JOURNAL. 

(7) Analyze meeting programs 
carried in the JouRNAL for indica- 
tions of regional concerns. 

(8) Report on the value of mate 
rial in “How We Do It” and “Audio 


Visual Materials’ columns. Make a 
contribution to the columns. 

(9) Use the “New Books in Briet” 
column for building and adding to 
professional bibliographies. 

(10) Stimulate an interest in con 
tributing to the JouRNAL and in be 
coming a working member of the 
profession through membership in 
local, state, and national associations 


| NEW FEATURE 


The JOURNAL 
Goes to Class 


January 1954 


A Community Swims at the School 

1. Compare the swimming program de 
scribed with one with which you are famil 
iar. 

2. Make a checklist for evaluating a sum 
mer swimming program, 


Recreation Leadership 

1. What do you think of this course out- 
line? Is it inclusive? Does it provide prac 
tical experiences? What changes would you 
suggest? Why? How does this compare with 
your own curriculum? 


Volleyball—Major Sport 

1. What is the status of volleyball in 
your state? 

2. List some practical suggestions for 
making volleyball a more popular sport in 
your state. 


From One to One Hundred 

1. Are you in agreement with the view 
point expressed by the author? Why or why 
not? 

2. Make a check list of recreational ac 
tivities suitable for all ages. 


Basketball Post-Mortems 

1. What additions or deletions would you 
suggest for the post-game analysis suggested 
by the author? Why? 

2. What, if any, further statistics would 
be useful for post-season evaluation? Give 
your reasons 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Unmet Needs in Teacher Education 
for Health 

1. What specific preparation should all 
prospective teachers have for their health 
teaching responsibilities? 

2. The author states that the physical, 
emotional, and social environments of some 
teacher education institutions are below 
generally accepted standards. Survey your 
own campus for adequacy of environmental 
factors (lighting, academic and social sched 
ules, examination schedules, opportunities 
for recreation and the like) which affect 
student and faculty health, 

3. What specific health services should 
be available to all prospective teachers? 
Compare your recommendations with those 
now available 


Education in Family Relations 

1. Analyze the author's chart. What 
would you add or debate from the school’s 
responsibilities? Defend your position 

2. Give your reasons for agreement or 
disagreement with each of the principles 
listed by the author in Section II 


How Shall We Grade Them? 

1. What criteria does the author consider 
for physigal education grades? 

2. What part should students plan in 
grading procedures?) What pre preparation 
should be given students? 


Teach the Real Facts About Smoking 
1. Critically evaluate the author's ap 
proach to teaching about smoking 


Camping—Introduction to School 

1. What specific learnings does the au 
thor sugest children gained from this camp 
ing experience? 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Help Offered 


In addition to the District Chairmen and 
State Representatives of NSGWS, there are 
six members-at-large who have had experi 
ence in NSGWS work, and who are well 
versed in Section affairs. Their most im 
portant function is that of public relations 
and promotion. They are available for help 
on immediate problems. 

The present members-at-large are Marie 
Nogues, Mills College, Oakland, Calif 

Southwest); Ruth Schellberg, Veachers 
College, Mankato, Minn, (Central); Mabel 
Locke, University of Idaho, Moscow (North 
west); Ethel Martus, Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. ©. (Southern); Marjorie 
Harrowell, High School, New Britain, Gonn. 
(EFastern); and Margaret Meyer, Frost 
Woods, Madison 4, Wis. (Midwest) . 


New Chairman for Women’s Section 


Kileen Bell, past president of AWPENYS, 
has been appointed Chairman of NSGWS 
National Convention Program Committee, 
to succeed Gertrude 8. Rogers. 

Serving on the program committee are 
Yolanda Klaskin, New York state represen 
tative; Marjorie Auster, New York state 
representative elect; and Ellen Isenberg and 
Virginia Nilles 


International Hockey Conference 


International rivalry was keen in 48 
matches of the kifth Triennial Conference 
and Tournament of the International Fed 
eration of Women’s Hockey Association at 
Folkestone, England, Sept. 28-Oct. IL. Six 
teen nations competed 

The mayor and mavoress of Folkestone, 
accompanied by H. M. Light, IFWHA pres 
ident, and H. G. Armfield, All-England 
WHA president, greeted the teams 

In addition to the conference sessions and 
the tournament, a full program of social 
events was held 

The Australian team defeated England 
2-1 in the opening day's play. It was Eng 
land's first defeat on home territory in 20 
years 

Teams from Australia, India, New Zea 
land, South Africa, United States, and the 
all-England team participated in the grand 
finale at ‘Trent Bridge, Nottingham, Eng 
land, November 14, where each team 
played two matches, 

Members of the U. S. Touring Team re 
turned immediately after the tour to par- 
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ticipate in the National Fournament at 
Hunter College, Bronx, N. Y., Nov. 26-28, 
with the New York FHA as hostess. 

Members of the USFHA attending the 
conference and tournament in Folkestone 
were: 

1953 Touring Team: Nancy Sauvin, cap- 
tain, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Burger, vice 
captain, Virginia; Maude U. Sharp, man- 
ager, Philadelphia; and Margot Cunning- 
ham, Boston; Anne LeDuc, Dorothy Mof- 
fett, Patricia K. 'Nuckols, Elenore P. Merkh, 
Betty Shellenberger, Philadelphia; Mary 
\nn Porter, Marie Bird, West Jersey; Beth 
Ralph, North Jersey; Helen M. Allen, New 
York; Elizabeth Worthington, Baltimore; 
Jean Siterlet, Detroit; Louise Swett, Vir 
ginia. 

Delegates: Elizabeth Burger, Margaret 
McVey, and Harriet Rogers, all of the Vir 
ginia FHA. 

Visitors were Gertrude Hooper, Boston, 
first vice president of TFWHA; May Parry 
and Elizabeth Williams of Philadelphia; 
Barbara Mildram of Boston; and Marjorie 
Strang, Long Island 

The 1956 conference and tournament will 
be held in Australia during August and 
September 


Two Articles Submitted 

Dorothy Dietz and Virginia Nilles con 
tributed two articles to the fall issue of the 
AWPENYS journal entitled “Growth and 
Development of Programs for Girls and 
Women in the Past 25 Years’ and “AW- 
PENYS Standards Regarding Interschool 
Athletics for Girls.” 


New York State Hockey News 

The New York Field Hockey Association 
acted as hostesses in) November in plan 
ning for the National Field Hockey Tourn. 
ament at Hunter College in New York City 
during the Thanksgiving holidays. Helen 
Allen, who just returned from a tour of 
Fngland, is President of the association. 

About 300° students attended a_ field 
hockey game demonstration sponsored for 
the private-school girls in the vicinity of 
Greenwich, Conn., by the Stuyvesant Field 
Hockey Association. 

The Long Island FHA sponsored two 
hockey sportsdays in late fall. Charlotte 
Mahr was in charge of the one held in 
Locust Valley at the Friends School while 
Betty Cermak conducted the one held at 
Salisbury Park in Hempstead. 
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Just off the press 
Softball-Track & Field Guide 
1954 50c 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio- 
Visual (revised) 1954 


Sport Teaching Aids 1954 Sup- 
plement 


$1.50 


Have you ordered? 
Selected Basketball Articles 


Basketball Rules for Girls (set 
of six filmstrips) $24.00 


$1.50 
$1.25 


$1.00 


Sports Technique Charts 
Special Events 


You will also need 


Aquatics, Winter Sports, and 
Outing Activities Guide 


Basketball Guide 
Individual Sports Guide 


Recreational Games-Volley Ball 
Guide 


Tennis-Badminton Guide 75¢ 


Scorebooks—Basketball, Volley 
Ball, Badminton each 50c 


Order from 


NSGWS PUBLICATION SALES 


1201 16th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A Suffolk County Hockey Sportsday was 
held in late October at the Southampton 
High School Field. Another Sportsday was 
held at Bay Shore High School in Novem- 
ber. Len schools were invited. 


Gowanlock Heads N. Mex. NSGWS 
At the meeting of NSGWS Mary Marga 
ret Gowanlock, Silver City High School, was 
elected chairman for New Mexico. 


State Workshops 


Workshops sponsored by the Georgia and 
California NSGWS State Committees gave 
participants a better understanding of the 
Section’s organization, function, and stand- 
ards. The state committees learned of the 
needs and problems of their state. It is 
hoped other states will conduct workshops. 


Nebraska News 


The Lincoln Board of Women Officials 
has held two volleyball clinics during the 
fall season. 

The new officers of the Lincoln Board of 
Women Officials are Barbara Drinkwater, 
chairman; Joan Savage, vice-chairman; Jan- 
ette Shaffer, secretary; Dorothy Hanpeter, 
treasurer. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


made specifically for 


BALLET — BALLROOM — MODERN — TAP 


Music with a very definite beat that is easy to follow 


and practicing 


Complete arrangements of various lengths and 
tempos 


DANCE ROUTINES 


e@ Clearly written and easily understood 


| 

| e All routines arranged to Russell Records and 
| printed in handy booklet form 

t 


e@ List of standard dance terminology in each book- 
let 


FREE! Send for the NEW 1954 complete catalog 


RECORDS ROUTINES SHEET MUSIC 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


Post Office Box 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


8 and 16 bar phrases, in varied tempos, for teaching 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Graduate Course for Teachers of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LEADING TO THE MASTER OF SCIENCE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Four Fields of Specialization 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DANCE @ SPORTS 
RECREATION 


Tuition Scholarships Available 
APPLICATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
MUST BE IN BEFORE MARCH 1 
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COAST TO COAS 


x 


General Comments 


e@ Ames A. Castle, veteran magazine and 
newspaper sports editor and writer, has 
been appointed Sports and Industrial Re 
lations Executive of the JOURNAL. 

He occupies a new staff position pri- 
marily to interpret to various industries the 
numerous AAHPER projects that affect 
industrial areas. 

Prior to joining the JournaL, Mr. Castle 
was executive editor of an industrial-sports 
periodical owned by Messrs, Cleveland E. 
Dodge of Phelps-Dodge Copper and Henry 
O. Rea, Pittsburgh industrialist. Earlier 
connections embraced similar responsibili- 
ties for Andrew Geyer, Inc., New York; 
Bruce Publishing Co., St. Paul; Spink Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Louis; and Gillette Publi- 
cations, Chicago. 

Chiefly sports-publication specialist, 
Mr. Castle during the war was also a tech- 
nical editor for Crane Co. and performed 
relations work for the Chicago Council of 
Scientists. 

e@ Attention of AAHPER members is called 
to the May 1953 Bulletin of the National 
Association for Secondary School Principals 
(NEA), which was entirely devoted to Ad- 
ministration of the Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Programs in Secondary 
Schools. All secondary school principals 
who are members of the NASSP have re- 
ceived copies of this bulletin. Check with 
your principal to see whether he has read 
this excellent bulletin prepared by a joint 
committee of AAHPER and NASSP with 
our President, C. L. Brownell, as editor. 
The American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation has had re- 
prints made of this bulletin so that you 
can secure a copy from the AAHPER of- 
fice, 120! - 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. (136 pp., price $2.00) . 

eThe General Conference of UNESCO at its 
Seventh Session adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the Director-General “to conduct 
an inquiry among Member States and ap- 
propriate international organizations with 
a view to submitting to the General Con- 
ference as part of the Draft Programme for 
1955-56, detailed proposals for action to be 
taken by UNESCO to assist in the develop- 
ment and improvement of athletic sports 
for educational purposes.” For further in- 
formation, see International Scene p. — in 
this issue. 

@ AAHPER and the NEA Classroom Teach- 
ers are undertaking a joint project to issue 
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THE NATIONAL 


Ames A, Castle 


Evaluative Criteria 


In response to a resolution passed by 
the Pennsylvania State Committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Certification 
in Harrisburg, AAHPER wishes to di- 
rect the attention of all college pro- 
grams of teacher education to the Eval- 
uative Criteria developed as a result of 
the two national conferences on teacher 
preparation in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation education. 

If your institution is being vistied by 
a committee from the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion, you should request your Dean or 
President to incorporate this early in the 
total visitation. 

Copies of the schedule are available 
from AACTE, 11 Elm = St., Oneonta, 
N. Y., or from AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


several attractively illustrated small publi- 
cations on health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation education for the 
elementary-school teachers of America. The 
classroom teachers make up the bulk of the 
membership in the NEA. 

The booklets will contain practical sug- 
gestions and aids for teachers on such top- 
ics as noon-hour activities, classroom activi- 
ties, rhythms, dental health, and social hy- 
giene. 

Frances R. Stuart of the University of 
the State of New York will serve as AAH- 
PER’s co-chairman of the joint committee, 
which will act in an advisory capacity. 

e A. S. Lamb, responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Canadian AHPER in 1933, has 


STATE 


been awarded the Queen’s Coronation 
Medal, in recognition of his many years 
of service to physical education in Canada. 

From 1920 to 1949, Mr. Lamb served as 
Director of the Department and of the 
School of Physical Education at McGill 
University. 

Known and respected internationally, as 
well as in his own country, Mr. Lamb is a 
1933 recipient of the AAHPER Honor 
Award. 

@ Microfilms of Volumes 22 and 23 of the 
JOURNAL are available at $2.25 per volume. 
Volume 22 of the Research Quarterly on 
microfilm sells for $1.50, and Vol. 23, for 
$1.60. Order from: University Microfilms, 
313 N. First Ann Arbor, Mich. 

@ Microcards of the Proceedings of 
AAHPER from 1885 to 1895 and of the 
American Physical Education Review are 
available from H. Harrison Clarke, research 
professor of physical education, University 
of Oregon. 

The microcard project, formerly con- 
ducted by Springfield College, was pur- 
chased by the University. It is 4 non-profit 
service to the profession. 


Health Education 
e@ The National Foundation for Infantile 
Peralysis will vaccinate a minimum of 500,- 
000 second-grade children before June 1. 
This study is intended to determine the 
effectiveness of a vaccine in protecting chil- 
dren against paralytic polio. 

Vaccinations will be carried out in more 
than 200 counties throughout the United 
States which have been selected for high 
polio incidence for the past five years, high 
attack rate in the particular age group, 
adequate health and education service, high 
epidemic rate in the past five years, and 
geographic location. 

It will be necessary to give three injec- 
tions of the vaccine, the first two at one- 
week intervals; and the third, four weeks 
later. 

Children in the first to third grades will 
serve as basic controls. The incidence of 
subsequent paralytic polio in those grades 
will be compared with the incidence in the 
vaccinated second grade. 

All vaccine used will pass three independ. 
ent safety tests, one by the commercial 
manufacturer, one by Jonas E. Salk, M.D., 
who developed it, and the third by the 
Biological Standards Division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health. The vaccine 
will be administered by local physicians 
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and the local county health officer 
in charge of the project. 


will be 


National Conference on 
Driver Education 


by W. K. STREIT 

Director of Health and Hygiene 
Cinctnnati, Ohio 

THE NATIONAL Conference on Driver 

Education held in Michigan in November 

was co-sponsored by AAHPER. Some of 

the recommendations made were: 

Secondary Schools 

1. Driver education should be included 
as an integral part of the high-school pro- 
grams at a grade level below, but nearest 
to legal driving age. Credit should be given 
on the same basis as for other academic 
courses, and such credit should be accepted 
as part of college entrance requirements. 

2. Driver education should not be re 
quired by legislation. 

3. “Mock-ups” and similar training aids 
should be used only as supplementary to 
the basic experience behind the wheel. 

4. It is not one of the objectives of 
driver education to provide for participa- 
tion in local or national contests which put 
the skills of students or young drivers one 
against the other. 

5. Teacher education institutions are 
urged to establish courses to provide quali- 
fied personnel for the program. 

6. In-service training for teachers can be 
a motivating factor for improvement of in- 
struction through co-operatively planned 
workshops or institutes jointly sponsored 
by various school districts in nearby com 
munities. 

7. Education has a responsibility for co- 
operation with national organizations con- 
cerned with the development of uniform 
traffic regulations and uniform enforcement 
policies. 


Research 


1. Driver education is an accepted part 
of American education and as such is sub- 
ject to the same evaluative techniques that 
other school subjects undergo. Primarily, 
responsibility for evaluation lies with the 
teacher, administrator, and state depart- 
ments of education. Secondarily, with such 
organizations such the professional 
teacher organizations, parent groups, and 
other interest groups. 


Adults and Out-of-School Youth 


1. It is the responsibility of the school 
administration at each level to furnish ef- 
fective leadership for initiating and admin- 
isteri 4 programs of driver education for 
adults and out-of-school youth. 

2. Such programs should be tax-support- 
ed to the same extent as any other subject 
in the adult education program. 


Supervision, Standards, Certification 


1. The State Dept. of Education should 
(a) provide advisory and consultative serv- 
ices, stimulate interest at both the state and 
local levels; and (b) encourage the devel- 
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T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design $8.40 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
8405 ton. All athletic colors in 
stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design $9.60 Doz. 
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REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
colors to order. Navy/Gold in stock, Sizes 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


opment of a program of traffic safety edu- 
cation for all pupils, as a part of the total 
educational program. 


Teacher Preparation 


1. No course in driver education for 
teachers should offer less than one week 
per semester hour of credit. 


College 


1. Although the secondary level is ideal 
for providing driver education, there is cur 
rently a need for making the program 
available to students in colleges and uni 
versities. 

A complete report of the conference will 
be available in the spring from the NEA 


_. Pep Up Your Gym Program with — 
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Safety Commission, 1201 16th N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C 


Physical Education 

@ Applications for the Amy Morris Homans 
Fellowship for Women for Advanced Work 
in Physical Education should be sent by 
February 15 to the Secretary to the Presi 
dent, Wellesley College 
tion, Wellesley, Mass 

The fellowship is for women graduates of 
approved colleges and universities in the 
U.S. and may be used for research, publica 
tion, study, ete. Any number of awards 
may be given in any one year, and the en 
tire fund of $37,555 is to be expended in 
20 vears. 
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THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


Comes to Bat with 


TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


Leslie 

Lowry, 

5-year N. E. 
Champion, in 
action with 
Harvard 
equipment. 


Table Tennis 
alone, gives 
everybody the 
chance to “get 
into the game.” 
Everybody 
plays, cegard- 
less of athletic 
ability, sex, or 
physical size. 


HARVARD 
gives to all 
the equipment 
of champions, 
expertly built 
for extra 
skill. 


SEND 
TODAY 
FOR 
FREE 


PDITION 
AWD TABLE 


TENNIS 1 
Table Tennis Co. 
Boston, Dept. J-4 


tlemen 


her” 
Pieose send free Hervord Tennis Teacher 


How We Do It (from p. 48) 


8. A pretty technique is a complete cir- 
cular movement by the body from the waist. 
The ball is held at arm distance through 
the complete circle. 

9. An excellent step with which to gain 
distance is a slow walk, lifting the foot in a 
circle close to the floor, before placing in 
front of the other. The ball can be carried 
in one hand with the arm stretched about 
eye level; the other hand is at the waist 
with the wrist bent. 

10. There are several turns to be used 
to gain distance. One is a near-spiral turn 
with the ball in the hand in front of the 
body. Care must be taken not to bend too 
far because the appearance is not graceful. 

11. Another turn is with the ball in both 
hands above the head. 

12. For fast turns it is easiest to hold 
the ball in front of the chest with the el- 
bows parallel to the floor. 

13. The most difficult technique with the 
balls is as follows: Stand on one foot with 
the other leg pointed in back. The hand 
with the ball is placed above the head; the 
other arm is parallel to the floor and to the 
side. On a given count the ball is dropped 
from the higher hand to hand at side. 

14. A different type of a movement is 
done with the dancer facing the side with 
one leg bent and the other straight in back. 
One hand is held in front and the other in 
back. The ball is tossed over the head from 
the front hand to the one in back; the 
ball is thrown underhand from the hand 
in back to the one in front. 


Example 

Dance steps used in the Tales from the 
Vienna Woods follow: 

Enter stage from left with four slow steps 
as in paragraph 9. Then do three turns as 
in paragraph Il. At the end of the turns 
stand on one foot ready*to repeat. 

After the second time the partners face 
each other in the position of paragraph 1. 
When the technique of paragraph | is ac- 
complished, the dancer does a quick turn 
and tosses the ball as in paragraph 3 to the 
front. The moment is repeated. 

The dancers then do the movement of 
paragraph 2, once into each hand. Then 
relaxing the body the arms swing the ball 
to the right and to the left. Paragraph 3 is 
done to the right. 

The turn of paragraph 4 is done next, 
followed by the complete movement of 
paragraph 14. This, too, is repeated. 

A fast turn is done with the arms 
straight in front of the body, ball in both 
hands. At the end of about four spins in 
place, the dancer leaps and tosses the ball 
as in paragraph 3. 

‘The mood of the music changes and the 
partners turn to exchange places. Then the 
techniques in paragraph 5 and 8 are done 
twice, respectively. 

Traveling toward the left, one leg is 
swung and placed on the floor. This step 
is repeated with other leg. Then turns of 
paragraph 11 are done toward the left. 

The movements of paragraphs 6 and 7 
are accomplished. Then with the ball in 


both hands the dancers bend back. The 
movement of paragraph 13 is done twice. 
The dancers move off stage with four turns 
of paragraph I] and finally with para- 
graph 7. 


BOWLING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GYM 


by LYLE E. LEWIS 
Asst. State Supervisor for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

] HAVE USED a little different method in 
teaching bowling that has proved very suc- 
cessful for me, and I would like to pass it 
on to others in hope it may be helpful. 

The first two years I taught this activity, 
we discussed bowling rules and regulations 
and worked especially on scoring. The first 
week at the bowling alley was spent in 
learning the approach and the students 
ended up bowling gutter balls three out of 
every five times. 

Gutter balls are bad for three reasons: 
(1) They dampen the enthusiasm for the 
game; (2) They are a waste of time; and 
(3) They are a waste of money. 

Through the co-operation of the bowling 
proprietor, I obtained 16 old bowling pins 
and used them in our gymnasium. Bowl- 
ing in a gymnasium is something your ad- 
ministrator and the custodians would not 
approve of because falling pins will chip 
the varnished floor. However, Il have over- 
come this problem and have not had a 
word of complaint. 


Problems Overcome 

I glued a piece of weatherstripping 
around the largest part of the top and 
bottom of the bowling pin and put ad- 
hesive tape over the weatherstripping for 
longer wear. This method has stood the 
wear and tear of over 150 students a year 
for four years. The weatherstripping pre- 
vents the gymnasium floor from being 
chipped or damaged in any way. 

Equipment: Instead of a bowling ball, we 
use a new 12-inch hard rubber ball, which 
also prevents any harm to the floor and 
serves the purpose very well. 

The floor is used lengthwise and divided 
into two parts. Four alleys are set up on 
one end of the floor, and four alleys on 
the other, as shown: ; 

Only two bowling pins are used in each 
alley, the No. | and the No. 3 pins. This 
way, 16 pins can serve 8 alleys. Two pins 
are all that are needed for each alley, be- 
cause that gives the student a chance to 
work on his approach and aim for the 
strike pocket. Getting these two problems, 
using proper approach, and hitting the 
strike pocket, ironed out before going to 
the bowling alley has proven a great help. 
Whereas previously we spent a week before 
any real bowling was started, we are now 
doing as well the second day. 

Students have a lot more confidence and 
seem to get off to the right start, with this 
approach. \ 

Student booklets: Another aid that I have 
been using is the student bowling booklets, 
available through the Athletic Institute. * 
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TROPHIES AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY — QUICK SERVICE — RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 
Trophies for Bowling and 
All Sports 


UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 


The Home of Radio's Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


How Shall We Grade Them? 


(Continued from page 27) 


are some of the techniques which 
may be used for recording attitudes. 

The weighting of the measurable 
elements depends upon the objec- 
tives of the program. If the teacher 
considers achievement more impor- 
tant than knowledge, then those two 
factors would not be weighted 
equally. ‘To illustrate weighting, the 
following scales are arbitrarily set 
up. Letter grades and their numeri- 
cal values might be: A-5, B-4, C-3, 
D-2, and E-1. Possible weighting of 
factors might be: achievement—3, 
ability—2, knowledge—1I, and atti- 
tude—I. In the foll6wing example, 
the averages awarded a pupil in each 
area are recorded and equal a score 
of 28 which is divided by seven, giv- 
ing him a final mark of B. 

Weight- 


Factors ing Averages Points 
Achievement B 3x4=12 
Ability A 2«x5=10 
Knowledge C 1x3= 3 
Attitude 1 C 1x3= 3 

7 28 


The selection of factors and thei 
weighting depends on the judgment 
of the individual instructor. The 
symbols used to express the marks 
should conform with the school 


marking system. Gradation may be 
compiled for plus and minus scores, 
but complicated scoring systems, 
involving cumbersome bookwork, 
should be avoided. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


Students should understand the 
method of marking. ‘They should 
share in determining desirable out 
comes and be informed concerning 
the evaluation techniques and in 
struments. 

Marks should indicate the degree 
of accomplishment and should em 
phasize items associated with student 
responsibility. ‘They should moti 
vate self-management self-disci- 
pline as well as progress. Again, it 
is recommended that credits and 
marks be awarded in physical educa 
tion on the same basis as they are 
issued in any other subject in’ the 


school. * 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
We fill positions in schools, colleges G uni- 


versities throughout the East G South. Write, 
telling about yourself. 30th yr. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Maud L. Knapp and Frances Todd 

This stimulating new book discusses the parallel 
between democratic practices and sports. THE 
SCHOOL REVIEW says: “This is a ‘how to’ presen- 
tation that attempts to translate nebulous prin- 
ciples, tenets and objectives into action techniques 
that may assist the pre-service and in-service phys- 
ical education teacher to achieve classes which are 
laboratories for experieacing and perfecting demo- 
cratic skills through the medium of physical ac- 
tivities.”” 

The book includes student evaluation check list 
and self-rating scale. 56 pages, 5¥% x 814—-$1.25. 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


JOHN A. FRIEDRICH : 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


The following assembly program on 
health and physical education was 
used successfully in Brooklyn and 
New York City schools, 
who have also presented successful 
assembly programs are invited to 


Teachers 


send them in for possible publica- 
tion in the JouRNAL. You can help 
your fellow teachers to present ou 
program effectively to the whole 
school and to the community by 
sharing your good ideas with them 
in this column. 


THE HARD WAY 
by GORDON LEBOWITZ 


Chairman of Health and Physical Education 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


COMMENTATOR I, We thought it was 
all over in ‘46. The LSI’s and the battle 
wagons were all put in mothballs. The 
tanks are rusting in the fields. ‘The jeeps 
and half-tracks were greased, or sold to 
Vets, or stored in vast’ storehouses... . 
Stored maybe for another War Another 
War... and we had just fought a War to 
end all Wars... and then came Korea, and 
now, a cold War. .. . Will the ‘Truce last? 

. Nobody wants any more Wars . . . not 
if we can help it... . 


STUDENT 1. We? Who is the “WE” 
you're talking about? 


COMMENTATOR I. Wer We are the 
young men and women all over the world. 
We are the younger generation that’s al- 
ways going to the dogs. We are the boys 
and girls in grammar school, in Junior 
High, in High School, and in College. We 
are the generations to come, your sons and 
daughters of the future. We are the 
hope of peace for all humanity. ... We are 
the youth of America... . We shine with 
a white light of hope—in a hopeless world. 


STUDENT 1. Me, the hope of the world? 
Are you kidding? All I can hope for is to 
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pass my final exams so I can get out of 
school, and then maybe serve my hitch in 
the Army, or Navy, or Marines. Me, the 
hope of the world, How can I ever 
make my feeble voice heard in the big-shot 
debating halls of the U.N.? 


COMMENTATOR I (Disregarding inter 
ruption). ‘The thunder and rumble of guns 
that were so hopefully stilled not too long 
ago, again began barking their insistent 
message of death and destruction on Tri- 
angle Hill, and Heartbreak Ridge, and a 
new Bunker Hill... . And here and there 
in this vast land we hear echoes . . . insist- 
ent echoes . . . echoes which are growing 
louder and louder. Truce at Panmunjong 
helps those echoes. . . . But they are only 
echoes. ... Sometimes silent voices of death 
cry out to be heard. . . . Cold statistics of 
casualties have loud voices too. . . . And, 
Vets, stir up memories of things and places 
long past... . But ever new and fresh... . 
These echoes of War keep sounding 
through the comparative quiet of a truce 
in a stalemated War... . But as loud as an 
H-Bomb at Einewetok. Why did we 
sacrifice? And why did our brothers 
die in World War Il? ... Why, and what 
have we learned from this War, and from 
Korea? And maybe tomorrow from 
Indo-China? 


COMMENTATOR If.) What have we 
learned? Plenty. And yet, we have learned 
nothing nothing about how nations 
can get along with each other in Peace. ... 
But we Have learned that we must listen 
to the beat of history, and listen to Ameri 
can prophets crying words of warning, as 
Moses, in the desert... . We must listen to 
our sages who (Voice trails off and 
fades.) 


VOICE 1, “We must quarantine the ag 
gressor nations. We must prepare 
against the onslaughts of Fascism, and com- 
munism, and all other isms that threaten 


our precious heritage’ of liberty, freedom, 


and democracy. We must learn to care for 
the health of our people. ‘The strength of 
our nation is the health and well-being of 
our youth 


COMMENTATOR 1. Now, here's 
something we should learn. “The 
strength of our nation is the health and 
well-being of our youth... . F.D.R. recog- 
nized this fact long before Wars were on 
the horizon... . Turn the time clock back- 
wards. Turn the clock hands slowly, 
lest we forget some of the lessons of his 
tory, in the turning. Perhaps you were too 
young to remember Pearl Harbor . . . the 
stab in the back. . . . The Japs then tried 
to wreck our naval might because they 
thought we were soft... . We were soft... 
but not soft enough. Here are some 
facts to learn... 


BANK, I am Ted Bank. I was Theodore 
Bank, Colonel in charge of Selective Serv- 
ice back in ‘41... . Quote... To the high 
schools of America . . . Send us young men 
who are physically fit. . . . Send us young 
men and women who have the strength of 
arm and shoulder to pull themselves up a 


rope after floating in the water for fifteen 
hours. . . . Send us young people who can 
keep themselves alive, and afloat in a sea 
of burning oil. ... Their lives depend 
upon this skill. Send us young men who 
can take prolonged, sustained, intense 
physical effort who can keep going 
when every shred in their bodies cry, 
“Quit,” and who don’t give up... . We 
need healthy men in this, our day of 


COMMENTATOR I, And here's General 
Hershey, Colonel Bank's boss in Selective 
Service. He did a magnificent job... . 


GEN. HERSHEY, “The youth of our land 
is soft and physically unfit. More than 
one-third of all those who report for in- 
duction are rejected because of physical 
defects. This means that we are forced to 
induct more, and more 19-year-olds. For 
every unfit youth who cannot shoulder his 
share of the country’s defense we must 
interrupt one boy's college career, or take 
him out of his job. We must therefore 
improve the health of our young people, if 
our nation is to win the cold war and pre- 
serve our way of life. 


COMMENTATOR I. Here's another voice, 
with a warning from the past .. . trying to 
correct Our mistakes. . . . During those days 
after Pearl Harbor when we were being 
pushed from island to island, and our con- 
tinent was in danger of being invaded, 
every minute of army training was pre- 
cious. . . . We needed time to prepare .. . 
to stave off defeat. .. . ; AND WE WERE VERY 
CLOSE, TO BEING BFATEN.... Listen to a 
great military leader, General Marshall. 


MARSHALL, The Army has had to spend 
valuable time to train our inductees. 
Most of this time was spent in getting our 
men into good physical condition to with- 
stand the rigors of war. ... Such a mistake 
must never happen again. 


COMMENTATOR II, Aren't we making 
the same mistake? Let's bring one of these 
mistakes nearer home. Ever hear of the 
name, Vic Johnson? “Junior” they used to 
call him. ... He was a Fort Hamilton High 
graduate. He was on the basketball 
team. ...A little fellow for his age but he 
sure could make a basketball talk. (Voice 
fades.) 


COUSIN, I’m Junior's cousin. . . . Junior 
can't talk to you, so I’m here talking for 
him. ... If Junior had been able to swim, 
he'd be here telling his own story. He was 
on duty at his battle station aboard the 
Flat-top, Franklin, when the Kamikazes 
started coming in. One Jap suicide plane 
made a direct hit. The order came over 
the P.A. system, “Abandon ship!” A maga- 
zine near Junior blew up, so he hustled 
topside. When he got on deck, men all 
around him were jumping into the water. 
... So Junior jumped too. Afterwards, his 
shipmates that survived told the family 
that, when Junior jumped, his life jacket 
tore loose. He never came up, because . . 
you see... Junior couldn’t swim. 


COMMENTATOR II. Junior couldn't 


swim. How many of you can’t swim? How 
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many never had the opportunity to learn 
because your school doesn’t have a swim- 
ming pool? Where is that pool? Still on 
some architect's drawing table? Or thrown 
out of the city budget because pools are 
too expensive! Well, how expensive is 
Junior's life? And how much does your 
own life cost? Try to figure it out. Hey, 
you kids out there, could you stay AFLOAT 
IF YOU HAD 10 ABANDON SHIP? 


COMMENTATOR II. Let’s take one of 
you better swimmers. Get your diving hel- 
met on; we're going for an underwater trip. 
‘ Got your oxygen tank connected? 
Good! Let's go. Let’s get down under the 
still waters, greenish now. . . . Let’s go 
down further . . . deeper under the 
green, where the sunlight fades out 
down to the sandy bottom 

now but black, silky seaweed . 


nothing 
. and flat- 


tened out fish with queer shapes . . . noth- 
ing but shadows and flakes of dead 
diatoms in a liquid snowfall 


here’s a deeper blackness that looks men- 


acing. . A black shadow. . . . Hey, It's 
Junior. . . . Hiya, Junior . . . Come back to 
the surface with us, Cuz... . What's that? 
You're down here for good... . You'll 
never come back? . .. Why? .. . Oh, I re- 
member, you can't swim. . . . A message? 


Sure, I'll tell ‘em. . . . But that’s a kinda 
tough way to learn a lesson . your les- 
son. .. . All America’s kids must be swim- 
mers... . They must be strong. . . . They 
must learn to take care of themselves in 
War and in Peace... . You bet I will, 
Junior. Take it easy, kid. . . . You lucky 
suff, you got no more worries. Now, 
let's shoot up towards the surface . . . up 
into the glare of sunlight . and a crazy 
world. . . 


COMMENTATOR I. That's learning a 
lesson, THE HARD way... . And yet, I 
wonder Have we learned our lesson? 
When are we getting that swimming pool? 
When is every boy and girl going to learn 
how to swim? ... 


COMMENTATOR II, And that’s not the 
only lesson we've learned. Remember the 
fuss your school Health Adviser made 
about your getting glasses when he discov- 
ered your eyes were bad? And how you 
hated to wear glasses? A poor mark in 
health was only a meaningless mark to 
you. After all, wasn’t health education a 
minor subject? In your childish indiffer- 
ence, you forgot that your eyesight is your 
most cherished possession. . . . Poets might 
call it, “The Window .he Soul.” But 
when you get-right down to it Your Health 
is YOUR MAJOR subject 
for your lifetime. 
son about eyes . 


.. for you 
Here's another les- 
. one which is too close 
to home, and which you'll never find in 
books. 


JOHN, Dear Coach, This is your old 
baseball manager, John, writing to you 
from an active part of the front in Korea. 
... Nuff sed as to where I am... . Going 


over was a serious undertaking . . . with 
staging maneuvers, and the ocean crossing 
in mid-winter. Who said the Pacific meant 
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calm and peaceful. .. . For me it meant 
being a railbird. . . . And as I write this, 
Fort Hamilton High seems so far away. . . 
in another world. . .. Now I'm sorry I quit 
school. . . . I could have been a Senior this 
year . . . lording it over those innocent 


Freshies. . . . Tell whoever is now in charge 
of the school paper, the Pilot, to send me 
a copy if he gets a chance. 
reading about the old school .. . and the 
touch of home helps. ... Can you imagine 
being lonely in a crowded transport? If 
somebody hiccoughs, you pop out of the 
porthole. . . . I've just been made a scout. 
... Scout, that’s the guy that moves out in 
front of the patrol to see if the coast is 


I enjoy 


clear . . . gotta have good eyes for that, I 
guess ... and me, with my bad eyes... a 
Scout! 


COMMENTATOR I. Pity the guys in 
John’s patrol. Pity poor John. 
Neither the patrol, nor John, ever came 
back from their first assignment. . . 
in action the report said .. . or maybe still 
being repatriated by the Reds .. . but 
more likely . . . just missing. But the les- 
son should be clear to you... as clear as 
the fact that John is gone. 


Missing 


VOICE (from Audience). All of these 
lessons are for the fellows in the Army. 
... And maybe hold good in time of War. 
... But what's that got to do with us here, 
now? 


COMMENTATOR II. That's a $64 ques 


tion. . . . Here’s the answer. If your 
health is so vital in time of War .. . isn't 
it more important in time of peace? So 
that you could enjoy a full life? ... A 


happy one? Wouldn't you like to spend 
your time on this globe... Atom, and H 
Bombs permitting at the height of 
your powers? In the best of health . full 
of pep... knowing that you could lick the 
world with one hand tied behind your 
back. Say, do you know what our sickness 
bill amounts to for one year? 


DUBLIN. This is Dr. Louis Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. I've 
spent a lifetime analyzing sickness and 
health. I'm what they call an actuary 

I've figured out that the annual cost to 
the nation for diseases COULD 
BEFN PREVENTED amounts to about four bil 
lion dollars a year . about twice what it 
costs to educate our young people. 

These cold figures do not attempt to mea 
sure pain, misery, suffering, and heartache, 
when illness comes to your home... . But 
don't take my word for it. Listen to a 
noted doctor who has devoted his whole 
life to Public Health .. . Dr. Bundesen 


DR. BUNDESEN., Health for our nation 
is purchasable. Public Health can be 
bought if you future citizens are will 
ing to pay for it. We need hospitals, 
clinics, research laboratories, child welfare 
Stations, and certainly more doctors and 
. We need to protect the health 
of every citizen as an inalienable right... . 


COMMENTATOR I. And that isn’t the 


only lesson, in answer to your question. 


nurses. . 


Let's see what other lessons we have 
learned . . . THE HARD WAY... . 


COMMENTATOR ITI, Lesson I: You, too, 
can be another Atlas... not in 15 days . 
not by mail order correspondence . Not 
by stretching rubber bands Not by 
lying down until the desire for exercise 


passes. How? 


(Demonstration on Stage of Rhythmic 
Drill) 


COMMENTATOR IIE, America’s young 
people need a well-rounded program of 
excrcises, stunts, games, sports. 


(Demonstration of Badminton Techniques) 


COMMENTATOR III, America’s youth 

needs to learn games and sports such as 

Badminton, Tennis, Handball, and Golf 
. Games which he can play and enjoy in 

his spare time . . . games without too much 

equipment . .. or too many team members 
. Games for leisure time as adults. 


(Demonstration of Wrestling) 


COMMENTATOR IIE, America’s youth 
must learn the thrill of pitting strength, 
cunning, and agility, and courage . . . 80 
combatives have their rightful place in our 
athletic picture. 


(Demonstration of Basketball Drills) 


COMMENTATOR America’s youth 
must learn the thrill of competitive ath 
letics and sports Sports not only for 
the highly skilled varsity athlete... . But 
Intramurals . . . and 


sports for all. 
and coeducational activ 


social dancing 
ity as well. . 


COMMENTATOR IL, We hear about inter 
cultural education, and racial tolerance . 
and all kinds of plans for combating juve 
nile delinquency . and plans for selling 
democratic ideals to the public. . The 
blueprin,. is there but the plans we 
need are plans for athictic fields, and more 
gymnasiums. We have the perfect 
workshop for democracy on our athletic 
fields We judge a man by the winning 
hit, not by what church he attends. 
Nobody asks you whom you voted for, 
when you're out there to sink the winning 
goal. . That's our democratic way 
and we learn it on the ball field 
So let's translate those plans into action 
lo broaden the base of athletic partici 
pation ._ and we need the trained teach 
ers and coaches to go with the program 


GIRL 1. So far, so good. But where do 
girls fit into this pretty picture you have 
drawn? 


COMMENTATOR I, Have we left out the 
weaker sex? and believe me they are 
stronger in many ways than men. . Not 
by a long shot. . .. Not as long as we 
have champions like “Litthe Mo” Connelly 

And Babe Zaharias. 
the mothers, and the homemakers of the 
future. . You girls are the WAC's, and 


You girls are 


the welders, and machinists that we need 
and in our offices and 


in our industries 
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schools, and hospitals... . You girls are the 
men's hope for a healthy future... . And, 
so whatever I said for the men, goes double 
for women 

“Athletics for all” means girls, as well as 


boys . . . maybe not in strenuous inter 
scholastic Competition .. . but certainly in 
playdays and intramurals . . . in social 
games... in dancing 


Hey, fellows, try this out, some day, for a 
strenvous workout 


(Modern Dance Demonstration) 


COMMENTATOR And we haven't 
even touched health habits, and personal 
grooming, and cleanliness; Safety, and First 
Aid, health classes, and hobbies; Neighbor- 
hood health centers, and clinics, and water 
supply, and sanitation. . And dict, and 
teeth, and the million and one things you 
can do for yourself, and for the health of 
your community, and for those who will 


come alter you... and so. 
COMMENTATOR TLE. So. . On with 
the Race And on with the game... . 


And on with the match .. . and on with 
Well, you fill in the rest. 

bor the bettle for good health has its pay 

off in your well-being 


COMMENTATOR I.) And if we don't 


achieve improved health for our nation... 


we haven't learned anything. . . . We 
haven't even learned the Hard Way 
Through War, . . and strife . . . and 


We haven't learned that... 
(Voice trails off.) 


COMMENTATOR IE, We haven't learned 
anything or have we? ‘That the health 
of our youth is the strength of our nation 
. Have you learned this health lesson? 
So, on America. 
On America . 


bloodshed 


towards good health! 


CAST, Here's a Toast 

Goop wearin ro You! 
. Music Ur ann Down . 
(America, the Beautiful) 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 
YOUR BODY SPEAKS. 12 min. 16 mm, $45, 


or $3 per day rental. Center for Mass Com 
munication, Columbia Univ. Press, 1125 
Amsterdam Ave., New York 25. Produced by 
Louise Gifford, Columbia Univ. lecturer, 
this film demonstrates how posture ex 
presses age, personality, and health. It ex- 
plains the etlects of balance, flexibility on 
body control, and comfort, and shows how 
muscular tensions affect one mentally, emo- 
tionally, and physically 


SCHOOL HEALTH IN ACTION. 251% min., 
sound. B & W, $90; Color, $185. Sam Or- 
leans and Associates, Inc., 116 N. W. 2 

Room 204, Oklahoma City, This film por- 
trays the latest professional thinking in the 
field of school health. Consultants were 
representatives from State Medical Associa- 
tion, State Dept. of Education, State Dental 
Assn., and the State Dept. of Health, Okla. 


Physical Education 


TECHNIQUES IN SYNCHRONIZED SWIM- 
MING. | reel; 14 min. Cat. No. NS-3435. 
$1.50, rental fee. Visual Instr. Ser., lowa 
State College, Ames. Produced at Iowa State 
College, this film shows in detail specific 
swimming techniques as they apply to syn- 
chronized swimming procedures. Order two 
weeks ahead of time you wish to use film 
and give choice of three dates. 


RFD 11 SCHUEDDEL DE BUEX (Shuddel the 
Bux), Walz-Masurka (Waltz-Mazurka) ; and 
RFD 12 KEGEL QUADRILLE (Skittle Quad- 
rille), Suennros (Sunrose). These two 10- 
inch vinyl records of German folk dances 
include explicit dance instructions. $1.25 
ea. Gretel Dunsing, 4754 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 40. 


New Loopfilm on 


DIVING 
See AAHPER Teaching Helps, 


inside back cover 


NSGWS 
Basketball Filmstrips 
Set of Six $24.00 


See inside back cover 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
"The information in the films is ex- 
actly what the students want to 


know.""—COLLEGE 


"The films have made a tremendous 
contribution to our classes.” 


COLLEGE 


“Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic.” 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges .. . 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development.” — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


“Definitely these films have a place 

in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 


For PREVIEW and price information write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


formerly Medical Films, Inc. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


SPORTS OF THE SOUTHWEST: |8 min.; 
color. Free loan. Santa Fe Film Bureau, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, or any Santa 
Fe agent. A camera journey along the west- 
ern trails for a holiday. 


SKIFULLY YOURS. 23 min.; color. This 
film demonstrates skiing technique, shots 
of Olympic stars, and scenes from Sun Val 
ley. Write: Ford Motor Co. film libraries, 
$000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich.; 445 
Park Ave., New York; 1500 S. 26th St., Box 
1666, Richmond, Calif. 


SPRINGBOARD DIVING. mun., sound; 
114 reels; 13 min. Color $125; B & W 
$56.25; or for rent at $4, color; $2.50, B&W. 
Dept. of Visual Instr., Univ. of Calif., either 
at Los Angeles 24, or Berkeley 4. This in 
structional film, showing the fundamentals 
of springboard diving, illustrates the body 
position in the air, proper use of feet and 
arms, and approach and take-off from the 
springboard, In addition to demonstrating 
techniques for several types of dives, some 
common faults are shown. 


Recreation Education 


STORY-TELLING: Can You Tell It in Order? 
1} min., sound; Color $100; B & W $50. 
Educational collaborator, Viola ‘Theman, 
professor of education, Northwestern Univ. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chi 
cago 1. Accompanied by a study guide, this 
film is designed to assist kindergarten and 
primary children in achieving the goal of 
orderly recounting of events. A clown and 
a game help to interest the children, and 
the game unfolds into a series of exercises 
devised to make recall easy and orderly. 


CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE. 16 mm.; 10 
min.; color, $100.00 or $4.50 rent. Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28. The picture demonstrates that 
children possess originality, imagination, 
and the potentialities for individual ex- 
pression; that these powers can be stimu- 
lated and developed into creative activity; 
and that suitable classroom environment, 
motivation, working materials, and freedom 
from undue direction are essentials. 


MY SON'S DAD. 27 min.; B & W. Produced 
by Young Men's Christian Assn. Association 
Films, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago; 1915 Live 
Oak St., Dallas; or contact your local 
YMCA. Bypassing the often overworked 
subject’ of juvenile delinquents, this film 
considers the more numerous “average 
American boys" and tells how the Y works 
in helping boys learn to get along with 
each other and develop into leaders and 
good citizens, 


FILMSTRIPS 


A new 40-page catalog (No. 6). Aids to 
Visual Education,” has been produced by 
Stanley Bowmar Co., listing filmstrips of 17 
different producers. Code letters indicate 
grade level. Catalog, free to educators, may 
be obtained from Stanley Bowmar Co., New 
York 32. 
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Unmet Needs 
(Continued from page 21) 


In a 1950 study conducted co-op- 
eratively by the American School 
Health Association and the United 
States Office of Education, each 
State Department of Education was 
asked, “Are teachers of health edu- 
cation required to have special prep- 
aration?” Twenty-nine states replied 
“ves” and 18 “no.” Twelve of the 
29 giving a “yes” reply indicated 
that the special preparation required 
was a combination health and phys- 
ical education major. Other states 
did not designate the special prepa- 
ration. In spite of the need for 
teachers trained health educa- 
tion, majors in this field seem to 
have difficulty in obtaining  posi- 
tions. Apparently, there is a need 
for better interpretation to admin- 
istrators of the preparation needed 
by those assigned to teach health, 


Teacher-Education Program 

In considering the preparation oi 
prospective administrators, teachers, 
and health educators, we should give 
attention to the program of the 
teacher education institution itself. 
Faculty members of this institution 
should have adequate preparation to 
enable them to provide the situa- 
tions necessary for prospective teach- 
ers to gain the philosophy, knowl- 
edge, and techniques essential for 
effective health education 

Needs exist in developing experi- 
ences which will allow the student 
to participate actively in school and 
community health programs. For 
too long a time the classes offered 
have been textbook theory 
courses. Field experiences, including 
visits and possibly short-term assign- 
ments to official and voluntary 
health agencies, should be provided 
to help the student gain insight into 
community factors affecting — the 
health of school-age children and to 
become familiar with the resources 
upon which he can call for help. 
However, few prospective teachers 
are even offered experiences in the 


4Health Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools, U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 1951, 
p. 17. 
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school health program during thei 
period of practice teaching. 

The report of the Kellogg School- 
Community Health Project® makes 
the statement, 


“During the term of practice teaching or 
any other rather prolonged opportunity for 
observing children from day to day, teach- 
ers should be alert for any changes in ap 
pearance and behavior that might indicate 
need for referral to nurse or physician. 
Such details as keeping height and weight 
records for each pupil, and frequent checks 
on classroom temperature, ventilation, and 
light conditions, are not only essential but 
afford practical opportunities for pupil as 
sistance which makes them useful teaching 
devices. These duties, incumbent upon 
every teacher, are mentioned as examples 
of practices to which the prospective teach 
er should be so habituated that they will 
be done as a matter of course. According 
to the nearly unanimous testimony of ad 
ministrators, these are duties for which be- 
ginning teachers are usually ill-prepared.” 


Integration 

That health education is an in 
tegral part of the general education 
program is not recognized by ali edu- 
cators. There is a need for the in- 
terpretation of health education to 
members of the college faculty and 
to the college administrator. Lind 
say states in her paper “The Place of 
Health Education in a College 
Health Program,’6 


“The modern concept of health educa 
tion recognizes the opportunities for health 
education that permeate many college ac 
tivities and courses. This broad scope im 
plies that education for health is the re 
sponsibility of every member of a uriver 
sity faculty rather than the responsibility 
solely of the person designated as the 
health educator. In order to be effective, 
such a program requires co-operative plan 
ning and group action by professional per 
sonnel who have as a common objective 
the health and well-being of every univer 
sity student. A close working relationship 
between staff and administrator, each rec 
ognizing the contributions of all members 
of the team, can be attained when all are 
working on common problems and toward 
common goals.” 


Co-operation between many col- 
lege departments is essential if the 
best possible health education  pro- 


5An Experience in Health Education, W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michi 
gan, 1950, p. 89. 

6Edith M. Lindsay, “The Place of Health 
Education in a College Health Program,” 
an address presented at the American Col 
lege Health Association Conference, Dec. 
1949 


gram is to be developed. The Kel 
logg School-Community Health Proj 
ect report! states: 


“Surveys of the needs which appear when 
teachers undertake responsibilities for func 
tional health education, and the competen 
cies which they should possess, indicate 
that such departments as psychology, so 
ciology, public administration, home eco 
nomics, and biology have obligations, along 
with the special departments to which the 
job is usually left.” 


In answer to the question, “How 
can contributions from various de 
partments become more etlective in 
the preparation of teachers?” the tol 
lowing answers are given: 


“If the psychologists should accept a 
place on the team more attention would 
surely be given to helping students under 
stand the behavior of children--impulsive, 
curious, eager for action and leadership, 
vet capricious, changeable, already condi 
tioned by home taboos and folkways. Bi 
ologists need not forsake the dissection of 
laboratory specimens but might also be 
concerned with teacher-training courses in 
the stages of human growth and the sus 
cepubility during childhood to serious de 
rangements from disease, malnutrition, 
physical strains, or emotional crises. The 
sociologist might, in his work with prospec 
tive teachers, include field studies on the 
patterns of community organization, the 
forces that are making some forms obsolete, 
and the dynamics that give vitality to new 
forms as they emerge to serve the vaguely 
recognized needs fer modern community 
life. Perhaps here also the sense of civic 
obligation for improving community health 
facilities might be quickened. The part 
which the home economists should play is 
obvious.” 


The need is for a working team 
of educators representing all these 
contributing fields and genuinely 
concerned with helping to prepare 
better teachers—educators who will 
study the possibilities of selecting 
and integrating materials ex 
periences best adapted to the com 
mon purpose of improving — the 
health of our people. 


Environment 


In addition to professional educa 
tion, teacher education institutions 
should provide an environment con 
ducive to the physical, emotional, 
and so¢ial health of both students 
and faculty. Health education must 
be carried on an environment 
which pives opportunity “to prac 


TAn Experience in Health Education, pp 
go 
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tice what is preached.” Student at 
titudes toward health are influenced 
by the importance the college at- 
taches to provisions made for health- 
ful living and studying. 

The physical environment should 
meet commonly accepted standards 
and exemplify sound health 
tices. ‘That there is a need to im- 
prove the physical environment is 
shown by a recent survey® of 40 
teacher education institutions. In 
regard to one environmental factor, 
that of lighting, the survey showed 
that only a small percentage of the 
classrooms met the standards advo 
cated in American Standard Prac- 
tice for School Lighting. Dormitory 
and study conditions were greatly 
below standard in the majority of 
the colleges studied. Poor utiliza- 
tion of new acceptable facilities and 
equipment was also noted. 

The emotional and social aspects 
of the environment are not as read- 
ily controlled or recognized as the 
physical factors but often have great- 
er implication for the health of stu- 
dents, Observation of college pro- 
grams indicates that more attention 
should be paid to this part of the 
environment. ‘The pressure of work 
that usually exists in the teacher edu- 
cation institution and the competi 
tion for grades are important en- 
vironmental factors. 

Faculty members should promote 
healthful living and should be ex- 
amples of good physical, social and 
emotional health. ‘Teachers at all 
levels should have some idea of the 
importance of their own health as 
teachers both for their work and as 
an example to others. It must be re- 
membered that health practices of 
students are influenced by the prac- 
tices of instructors with whom they 
work. 

Another aspect of the environ: 
ment is the balance which exists be- 
tween study, activity, rest, and re- 
laxation. Students should be encour- 
aged to participate in physical activ- 
ity and in a broad social, cultural, 
and recreational program, Construc- 
tive leisure-time activities are a nec- 


8 Preliminary Report, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
College Survey, 1952. 
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essity for the maintenance of a 
healthy well-balanced life. 


Health Services 

Adequate health services should be 
provided in all colleges and univer- 
sities. They should be co-ordinated 
with the instructional program and 
should promote and help maintain 
a healthful college environment as 
well as provide specific health serv- 
ices. Adequate medical examina- 
tions should be given early in the 
program of prospective teachers, and 
those having defects that would ob- 
viously disqualify them for teaching 
should be guided into some other 
area of the curriculum. Those with 
possible disqualifying defects should 
have more or less continuous health 
appraisal and guidance. 

Special attention should be given 
to the mental and emotional health 
of all candidates This requires close 
co-operation between members of 
the instructional staff and health 
service personnel. Services offered to 
students should be .educational ex 
periences and should help the stu- 
dents understand their own health 
status, needs and necessary follow-up. 

Teamwork between the health 
service staff, the faculty, and commu- 
nity agencies will serve as an exam- 
ple of the broad functions of a 
school health service program. Pro- 
spective teachers and administrators 
should have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in healta service programs of 
local schools during their training 
experience. 

There is a need for trained health 
service personnel in many colleges 
and universities. A 1952 study® of 40 
teacher-education institutions re- 
vealed that 15 had one or more full- 
time physicians on the staff, 19 had 
one or more part-time physicians, 
and 6 did not employ a physician 
even on a part-time basis. Prepara- 
tion of nurses for school service is 
also an area of need. 


In-Service Education 

Discussion thus far has concerned 
the preservice preparation of admin- 
istrators, teachers, health educators 
and health’ service personnel. In- 
service education is another area of 


9 Ibid. 


concern and one of great need. Con- 
tinuous in-service education is need- 
ed not only for those that have been 
inadequately prepared in the teach- 
er education institutions but for all 
school personnel. No teacher or ad- 
ministrator is a finished product at 
the completion of prescribed formal 
training, no matter how good that 
training. 

School health education often does 
not become meaningful until admin- 
istrators and teachers are faced with 
specific problems involving the 
health of the school child. In-service 
training helps those on the job, 
adapts health education to meet the 
immediate, continuing and shifting 
needs of communities and children. 
There is a need for widespread de- 
velopment of health education work- 
shops, conferences, summer session 
classes and other types of group 
meetings. 

Teacher education institutions, 
state and local departments of edu- 
cation and public health, and vol- 
untary health agencies all have a 
part to play in meeting the need for 
in-service programs in health educa- 
tion. Representatives of 62 health, 
education and youth serving agen- 
cies agreed to the following: state- 
ment made in a resolution passed at 
the January 1951 meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference for Co-operation 
in Health Education: 

“The Conference reaffirms the need for 
continuous work ir the improvement of 
teacher education programs, both pre-serv- 
ice and in-service, in order that teachers 
and administrators may be better prepared 


to share effectively in school health pro 
grams.” 


The Need Is Great 

It is gratifying to note the active 
part that national, state and local 
tuberculosis associations have played 
in sponsoring or co-sponsoring work- 
shops and conferences for the in- 
service education of school person- 
nel. I hope that this Association and 
others will continue to sponsor simi- 
lar workshops and conferences. The 
need is great. To reiterate, the 
amount of progress that has been 
made in school health education in 
the last decade is heartening; how- 
ever, we see that needs still exist and 
a job remains to be done in teacher 
education for health. * 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 


Colorado Donna Mae Miller 


Tri-State Convention 


The annual meeting of the Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming Intermountain Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women was held at Timmerhaus Ski Lodge, 
Winter Park, in October. There were 29 
members, representing nine schools. 

The program included discussions and re 
ports on new developments in WNORC 
and NSGWS, problems of extra-mural com- 
petition, technics of graduate foilow-up 
summer employment, and current trends in 
teaching combinations. Dates were set for 
ski meets, sports and playdays for the new 
year. 

Dorothy Humiston, Denver University, 
presided at the meeting. Newly elected offi- 
cers for 1954-55 are President-elect, Gerry 
Ryberg; Secretary- Treasurer, Virginia Frank. 


State Convention 


Ihe annual Eastern Division Convention 
of the Colorado AHPER was held in Den- 
ver in October. The program included 
movies, demonstration, and section meet- 
ings. 


Recreation and Group Work 


The Institute on Recreation and Group 


Work of the Colorado Conference of Social 
Welfare was held at the Shirley Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver, in November. 

Stewart Richter, director of the City Rec- 
reation Department, Colorado Springs, 
talked about Teenagers, and Ruth Flan- 
nery, recreation supervisor of the American 
Red Cross, Fitzsimmons Army Hospital, 
Aurora, talked about Young Adults. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health ahd Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—April 19-23 


(Jointly with National) 


Maine Rose Lambertson 


1954 State Officers 


Officers of the Maine AHPER are: Presi- 
dent, Lura Hoit, Brewer; Vice-President, 
Donald Beals, Sanford; Secretary-Treas., 
Harold E. Richardson, Augusta. 


Annual Convention 


At the meeting of the Maine AHPER 
in Lewiston, the keynote address was given 
by State Director Howard Richardson on 
Where Are We Going? 

Highlights of the convention were the 
discussions on The Educational Justification 
of the Athletic Program in the Schools, Ac 
tion To Be Taken on League Competition 
for Children of 12 Years and Under, and 
the possibility of having a camp for train 
ing high-school girls in the GAA program 

Honor Awards were presented to Franklin 
Downie, retiring president, and to Mr. 
Richardson. 


Washington, D. C. 


Alice S. Morgan 


Youth Needs Today 


Samuel Spencer, president of the D. C. 
Board of Commissioners, is spearheading a 
drive to enlist the community in a construc- 
tive approach to the problems of young 
people. 


Cominissioner Spencer was the featured 
speaker at the fall meeting of the D. C. 
AHPER, and the group aligned itself with 
Commissioner Spencer and other commu- 
nity groups in working on youth needs 
today. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Maura Conlisk 


illinois 


First Annual Convention 


Ihe first annual convention of the Hh 
nois AHPER was held at the Hotel Pére 
Marquette in Peoria, Nov. 12-14. Harold 
Weldin of Peoria was Convention Manager. 

Section mettings in health, physical edu 
cation, recreation, and safety were held for 
the different grade levels. Paul FE. Landis, 
president of the Midwest AAHPER, was 
the speaker at the first general session, and 
Laurentine Collins, director of the Depart- 
ment of School-Community Relations, De 
troit Public Schools, was the speaker at the 
banquet. Luncheon meetings were held by 
colleges and universities and the NSGWS. 

Geraldine Rennert, executive secretary of 
the THSGAA, is President of the State As 
sociation, and William — Fenstemacher, 
George Williams College, is President-elect, 
Clifford E. Horton of ISNU was program 
co-ordinator for the convention. Norman 
Ziebell, of Moline, past president, was chair 
man of Commercial Exhibits Committee 


Flementary School Competition 


Ihe Illinois School Board Association 
has held ten meetings throughout the state 
with Foster Keagle, Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as consultant. One 
topic of discussion was What Is Desirable 
Competition at the  Elementary-School 
Level? The attendance at the meetings 
averaged 250 board of education members 
and school administrators 


Safety Education 


Vernon L. Nickell, superintenden: of pub- 
lic instruction, appointed a state wide com- 
mittee with George P. Mathis as chairman 
for the purpose of upgrading the program 
of teacher preparation for safety education. 


* Four meetings have been held with repre 


sentation from colleges, universities, school 
administrators, County superintendents, and 
related groups. 


Foster Keagle Passes Away 


Foster Keagle, assistant superintendent of 
health, physical education, and safety, Of 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Springfield, passed away Nov. 27 
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Indiana George F. Cousir 


Consultant Service 

Ihe School of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation of Indiana University 
is offering consultant services to schools and 
communities of Indiana. Donald Ludwig, 
Otto Ryser, and Theodore Deppe are serv 
ing as consultants in health, physical edu 
cation, and recreation. 


School Health Conference 

School Health 
jointly by the Indiana State Board of 
Health, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the Indiana Medical Society 


Conferences — sponsored 


have been held in several centers through 
out the State 


Eppley Honored 


Garrett G. Eppley, chairman of the De 
partment of Recreation, Indiana Univer 
sity, was recently elected vice-president of 
the American Institute of Park Executives 


Instructor Studying in Berlin 


Nancy Brock, dance instructor at Purdue, 
is on leave of absence this year studying 
dance with Mary Wigman in Berlin. 


Industrial Recreation Conference 


Phe Annual Industrial Recreation 
Conference will be held at Purdue Univer 
sity February 14-16, under the sponsorship 
of the Industrial and Community Recrea 
tion Section of the School of Science, Edu 
cation and Humanities, and the Division 
of Adult’ Education 


Michigan C. T. Van Daler 


Cheerleading Clinic 


Michigan Normal Cheerleaders held a 
clinic at Plymouth for high schools in the 
area, Louise Siegal was in charge of the 
clinic and Jeannine Morris was consultant. 


Clinic in Ypsilanti 
Jeannine Morris of MSNC spoke at Lin 
coln School in Ypsilanti about cheerleading. 
Her talk centered around the premise that 
character is the essential quality of a cheer 
leader. Newton Loken, University of Michi 
gan, was consultant, 


School Camping Course 


\ course in) school camping has 
approved at Michigan State College. As 
part of this course women physical educa 
tion majors will spend at least two weeks 
in one of the Michigan school camps with 
children, thus learning to understand better 
the school camp movement, 


Swimming Now Varsity Sport 
Central Michigan College now has a 
swimming team, This year's meets will 
bring competition from Wayne University, 
Albion College, Milwaukee State Teachers, 
and Bay City and Dearborn Junior Colleges. 
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Square Dance Demonstrations 
[he County Dance Group composed of 
majors in physical education from Central 
Michigan College has announced its winter 
schedule, Midland, Bay City, Saginaw, and 
Flint are the larger cities to be visited. 


Wisconsin To be appointed 


Membership Increases Over 100%, 


The Wisconsin AHPER membership has 
increased to more than 600 members, rep- 
resenting over a 100 per cent increase dur- 
ing the past year. 


Spring Conference in May 


Approximately 500° State Association 
members are expected to attend the annual 
annual spring conference at Green Lake 
May 7-9. A voluntary in-service training 
program will be featured for college and 
university personnel who are preparing 
teachers, 


450 Attend Fall Meeting 


fhe annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
\HPER in Milwaukee November 5 attracted 
150 persons. Featured speaker was Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 


Honor Awards Given 


The first honor awards in the Wisconsin 
\HPER history were given to Emeritus 
Professor Blanche Trilling, Paul Neverman, 
Margaret H’Doubler, Robert Nohr, Emma 
Tou Wilder, Hans Reuter, and Ruth 


Glassow. 


Wisconsin AHPER Officers 


New officers for the Wisconsin AHPER 
are Helen Munro, president; Ernie Gershon, 
president-elect; Beatrice Baird, secretary; 
and Fern Ehlers, treasurer. New editor 
for the State publication is John FE. Ander 


son. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Mary Bowman 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Eugene, Ore.—April 8-10 


Oregon Mary Bowman 
Alumnae Association Formed 


An organization of the alumnae of the 
Physical Education Department for Women 


at the Universtiy of Oregon has been estab- 
lished this past year under the leadership 
of Jess Puckett of the University of Oregon. 

The group will meet annually on the 
University of Oregon campus at a time 
coinciding with Homecoming. 


Swimming for Handicapped 

Under the supervision of Margaret S. 
Poley, head of the Division of Corrective 
Physical Education, University of Oregon, 
a swimming class is being offered for handi- 
capped children. The children, most of 
whom have either residual paralysis follow- 
ing poliomyelitis or cerebral palsy, are ad- 
mitted to the class only on the recommenda- 
tion of their physicians. 


Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


Physical Education Conference 


The Southwest Conference Physical Edu- 
cation Symposium was held on November 
9, at Texas Christian University to acquaint 
members of the physical education depart 
ments in these colleges with the common 
problems that exist in the field. 

Each year this meeting is held at a differ- 
ent Southwest Conference College so that 
the facilities and equipment of each school 
may be seen by others. 

The program consisted of: welcoming ad- 
dress, Thomas Prouce; talk on accredita- 
tron, Dean Otto R. Neilsen; demonstration 
of coeducational golf, Carl Knox; demon- 
stration of coeducational fencing, Warren 
Newman; demonstration of synchronized 
swimming, by Bettye Padon; athletics for 
children, David K. Brace; and discussion 
groups on (a) professional preparation in 
physical education; (b) required physical 
education programs; and (c) intramural 


progra ms. 


The Women's section of the Southwest 
Conference Physical Education Meeting 
held its second annual meeting at Fort 
Worth in a joint session with the men’s 
section. Through the morning and lunch- 
con the groups met together. In the after- 
noon the women’s group met to discuss the 
Required Physical Education Programs in 
the Southwest Conference Schools. Many 
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phases of the required program were dis- 
cussed and compared, with Kitty Wingo 
acting as chairman. The group has chosen 
recreation programs as the area of concen- 
tration for next year 


Florida M K. Adams 


Smith Returns to U. of Miami 


W. E. Smith, who completed his Doctor 
of Education degree at the University of 
Florida this summer, has returned to his 
position as Chairman of the Health and 
Physical Education Department. 


New Plan in Dade County 


I. J. Bleier, supervisor of health, physical 
education, and recreation in Dade County 
Schools, announced a new plan for the 245 
physical education instructors. The county 
is divided into six administrative areas. 

Elementary instructors in each area meet 
monthly. On the secondary level, meetings 
are scheduled for three times a year. To 
tie these groups together and unify thei 
efforts a co-ordinating committee has been 
created. The functions of the groups and 
the committee will be consideration of cur- 


riculum, methodology, and professional 
problems. 
Louisiana Jean M. Mer 


Dental and School Health 


S. J. Phillips, chief state health ofhcer of 
the Louisiana State Health Dept., has an- 
nounced that a School Health Program has 
been organized and combined with the 
School Dental Program to form a Section 
of Dental and School Health. 


Leader Retires 


Elizabeth Davidson, chairman, Physical 
Education for Women, Centenary College, 
and a leader in Louisiana College physical 
education activities, retired after 17 yeacs 
at Centenary. She was the ranking member 
in years of service and was recognized for 
her loyalty and unselfishness by the Presi 
dent of the College in a special chapel serv 
ce. 

Joyce Cronk, a graduate of Texas State 
College for Women and Colorado State Uni- 
versity has replaced Mrs. Davidson. 


A study made by Howard Kidd, secre 
tary treasurer, concerning professional mem 
bership in the Louisiana AHPER revealed: 
1. The percentage of college-connected 
membership is good 
2. During the past five years 193 profes 
sional members (including elementary, 
secondary, aad college) 
inactive 

3. The stability of membership is low in 
the 2, 3, and 4 years of membership 

There appears to be no relationship 

between this fact and the departure 

of members from the profession. 
4. The stability of membership is high 
in the 6, 8, and 9 years of membership. 


have become 
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La. Representation in SAPEC 


Melba) O’Quinn, chairman, Women's 
Physical Education, NSC, is the Louisiana 
state editor for the Southern 
cal Education of College 
Ictter, 


Assoc, Physi 
Women News 


North Carolina 


Helen Stuart 


State Officers 


Ihe following are the officers for the 
North Carolina AHPER: President, George 
E. Shepherd, University of North Carolina; 
Vice-President, Nell Stallings, East Carolina 
College, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Charles E. Spencer, Dept. of Public Instruc 
tion, Raleigh 


Greenville; 


Workshop at Woman's College 


The physical education staff at Woman's 
College, Greensboro, participated in a two 
day workshop at the end of the last school 
year, and another at the beginning of this 
year in evaluating all departmental offerings 
on the service, undergraduate, and grad 
uate professional levels 

Revisions and reorganizations were made 
in line with current: procedures and prac 
tices in the teaching of physical education 
for women, A staff manual has been pre 
pared as part of the in-service stafl expe 
riences 


Sports Clinics 


Sports rating clinics are being held each 
month at the Woman's College in Greens 
boro at which time ratings may be 
in the sports of the season 


tried 
Invitations are 
extended to all persons interested in these 
rating clinics 


Food Knick-Knack Sales 


A subcommittee of the State Advisory 
School Health Committee has made a study 
of some of the problems connected with the 
sale of food knick-knacks in schools. A re 
port of this study has been issued and con 
tains statements on: (1) The effect of food 
knick-knacks on the health of children; (2) 
Some reasons why it seems undesirable to 
sell these items in) schools. Official state 
ments: are included from the American 
Medical Association, American Dental Asso 
ciation and the National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers; (3) Why some schools 
do sell these items; (4) What schools can 
do; (5) What some schools have done to 
solve this problem, 

Members of the subcommittee were 
Catherine Dennis, home economics super 
Anne Maley, 
Lasiter, elementary super 
visor; all of the State Department of Public 
Instruction; Bertlyn Bosley, director of nu 
trition; 


Visor; 
lunch; 


supervisor of school 


Homer 


Georgia Barbee and Annie Ray 
with the School 


Health Coordinating Service 


Moore, health educators 


Civil Defense Bulletin 


The State Department of Public Instruc 
tion, in co-operation with the N.C. Council 
of Civil Defense, published The Schools and 
Civil Defense, last June. 


This 30 page bulletin contains suggestions 
for organizing Civil) Defense programs in 
the schools and suggestions to teachers tor 
carrying on activities in Civil Defense as a 
part of the health education and physical 


education programs 


Oklahoma 


Health Education in Oklahoma 


\ joint committee tor the improvement 
of the health services to the school-age child 
in Oklahoma has been formed One of 
the first actions of this committee was to 
select five representative schools in) various 
parts of the state to serve as “pilot schools.” 
These schools were in accord with the need 
for health education and agreed to work 
with the committes 


GRA in High Schools 


The Oklahoma Athletic 
College Women, by contacting representa 
tives at Girls State, 


Federation tor 


introduced and will fos 
ter the growth of a Girls Recreation Asso 
ciation in the Oklahoma High Schools 
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Glenn Arnett 


rdinator of Health Phy al 
and Re reat 


San Diego County chools 


Education, 


California 


CONVENTION 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 3 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Annual State Meeting 
[he annual meeting of the 
\HPER was held in 


in conjunction with the Arizona Education 
\ssociation 


\iizona 
Tucson, November 6, 


Phe topic of the panel discus 
sion was Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation in) Artrona Schools Deo 
YOU do il? 
New Mexico ladys Milliken 


State Convention 


At the annual fall meeting of the New 
Mexico AHPER the following officers were 
named: President, kKrances McGill, Univer 
New Mexico; Vice-President, El 
wanda Allen, Raton High School; Secretary 
Treasurer, James Stackpole, Jeflerson Junior 
High, Albuquerque; publicity co-chairmen, 
Gladys Milliken, University of New Mexico, 
and Johnnie I 
School, *® 


sity. of 


Caton, Albuquerque High 


Bertha Mae Treadaway 
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‘ 
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FREE 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


a copy of 
THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


Let us send your friends an issue of THE JOURNAL 
with your compliments and ours. Just give us their 
names in the blanks below and we'll do the rest—at 
no cost to you or your friends, of course. Fill in 
today and mail to: 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Advertisers 
in this Issue | 


American Squares 

Association of Private Camps 
Athletic Institute, The 

Baltimore, Teachers Agency, The 
Barnes Co., A. S. 

Berman Chemical Co. 
Broderick Co., Tom 

Capezio, S., Inc. 

Champion Knitwear Co. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
YES, send a free copy of THE AAHPER JOURNAL to the folks I've listed sete Sn, Oe 

below: Converse Rubber Co. 

Duke University 
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Folk Dance House, The 
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Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 

Harvard Table Tennis 
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Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
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Olympian Industries, Inc. 
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Smith College 

Universal Bowling Supply Co. 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 léth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
Professional 4.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


Address 7 


(0 Renewal 


O New 


(Type of membership) 


(0 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. '53 Jan. "54 
(No subscription available without membership.) 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Professional Books Official Women’s Sports Guides 

*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing Activities. 1953.55, (Next 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. Fir-t AAHPER edition July 1959). 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 Basketball. 1955-54. (Next edition August 1954). 


Field Hockey-Lacrosse. 1952-54. (Next edition August 1954) 
Individual Sports. Archery, Bowling, Fencing, Golf and Riding 


“Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 1952-54. (Next edition June 1954) 
“Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, Recreational Games-Volley Ball. 1954-55. (Next edition July 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 iege 


Softball, Track and Field. 1951 
Soccer-Speedball. 1952-54. (Next edition July 1954) 
Tennis-Badminton. 1952-54. (Next edition June 1954), 


Cloth $2.50 


Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 


Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the AACTE Basketball Rules Reprint. Reprint of the Rules section of the 
accreditation plan, 1952. A set of schedules Call 3 areas) $1.00 1953.54 Official Basketball Guide, (CA) special diseount ap 
Separate schedule (one areal 50c plies to this publication 1-9 copies, ea.; 206 ea 
**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, published ea) 
jointly by the AAHPER and the National School Public Re P ° ° 
lations Association. 1952. 68 pp. $1.00 Special NSGWS Publications 


Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Ofheial Basketball Guides, 1936-1953 
96 pp. 

Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie BE. Fish. A packet of 3x5 ecards list 

Loopfilms ing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. This 
new packet combines all listings in 1951, 1952, 1953 packets. 

Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 195] 


“Masters Theses in Health, Physiacl Education, and Recreation. 
1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 theses. completely 
indexed by subjeets and areas. 1952. 292 pp. $3.00 


Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on bach-pressure arm-lift method. 


Complete with adapter to fit any projector and commentary. 


Suggested organizations and sample programs for assemblies 
set $4.50 demonstration, and other feature events 


Diving. 9 loops. with one faney dive on each. Commentary by 


Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Featured is an Filmstrip 
Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter and instruc Rules of Girls Basketball. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color 
tlons. Set $15.00 With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals 


10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members oniy. On quantity orders, NEA discount 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%: 10-99 copies, 29% [G0 or more 33 When NEA discount os 


allowed, single copy discount will mot 
°° No single copy discount, NEA discount on quantity orders 
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INDEF 
A NEW BOOK by Thirty-Nine Specialists UPR COMP 


Health Education 
Physical Education 
Recreation Education 


in the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOR—The Classroom Teacher 
The Specialist 
The Administrator 


$3.50 


CLOLTHBOUND 


Authors and Co-ordinators 


Dorothy La Salle "Glenn Dildine 
Ruth L. Murray Vaughn Hall 
Walter Hager C. O. Jackson 
Helen Manley Robert Yoho 
Susan M. Lacey Frances W. Hogan 
Margaret E. Mulac Edwina Jones 
Ruth Evans Glenn Arnett 
Julian Smith Elizabeth S. Avery 
Jeannette Saurborn Howard Bovee 
George Steven:on Rachel E. Bryant 
Delbert Oberteuffer Ruth Lins 
Fred V. Hein Perry Sandell 
W. Grant Dahlstrom Ora Wakefield 
Arthur S. Daniels Dudley Ashton 
Vivian Weedon J. Bertram Ke:se! 
Helen M. Starr Elsa Schneider 
Anna H. Hayes Jay B. Nash 
Anna Espenschade Ralph H. Ojemann 
Laura Zirbes Oscar B. Markey 
Delia Hussey, editor 


AAHPER’s Second Yearbook Publication Date—FEBRUARY 1 


ORDER NOW 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N.\W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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